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HANNAH MORE AND HER WORKS. 





BY BEV. JAMES STEVENS. 








Hannan More is a name, which, fifty years 
ago, was on the lips of every one, who honored 
talent devoted to high and worthy purposes. Her 
writings were read everywhere, in hut and hall, 
in England and America. Even now, though new 
reputations have partially crowded her’s aside, 
her works might be perused to greater advantage 
than many more popular. In vain, among cotem- 
porary authors, do we seek for a rival to ‘‘The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” And her conduct 
was in harmony with her writings. Through a 
life, that extended nearly to a century, she was / 
unwearied in charity, in humility, in kindness to 
suffering, in the conscientious discharge of duty. 
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Her time, her sympathies, her pen, and her purse 
were ever at the command of the needy, the 
afflicted, and the oppressed. 

Her father was a village schoolmaster, re- 
spectable, but comparatively indigent. Of five 
daughters she was the youngest. She was born 
at Stapleton, in Gloucestershire, England, in 
1745. At an early age her remarkable abilities 
displayed themselves. When but seventeen she 
printed a pastoral drama, which went through 
three editions immediately in London, and waa 
republished on this side of the Atlantic, two 
years later, at Philadelphia. Other poems, some 
lyrical and some dramatic, appeared at intervals 
subsequently, producing her considerable repu- 
tation, so that when she visited London, in 17738, 
she was cordially received by all the eminent 
literary men of the day. Johnson petted her 
almost as much as he did Miss Burney. Burke 
paid her the greatest civilities. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds delighted in her conversation. Garrick, 
whose notice dukes and duchesses were proud to 
win, made her accept his house as her home, and 
so won upon her heart, that, half a century after 
his death, she spoke of him only with tears. 

Her elder sisters had established themselves 
at Bristol, where they kept a superior boarding- 
school, and here Hannah joined them, after a 
residence of some years in London. The most 
devoted affection reigned among the five. They 
were a type, it would seem, of every domestic 
virtue. ‘‘I love you all five,” said Johnson, on 
parting with Hannah. ‘I never was at Bristol, 
but I will come on purpose to see you. What! 
five women live happily together. I will come 
and see you. God forever bless you! You live 
lives to shame duchesses.” They did, indeed, 
live such lives. They were memorable examples, 
that talent is strengthened by the practice of the 
domestic virtues, and that meekness, charity and 
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Christian piety adorn even the best abilities. 
Hannah was, however, the only one who wrote. 
Nor is it disparaging to her sisters to say, that 
she exceeded them, perhaps, as much in goodness, 
as she did in literary eminence. 

The true vocation of her life began in 1788, 
with the publication of her first prose work. For 
thirty years subsequently she was busily engaged 
in this department of literature, and everything 
she now wrote, without a single exception, had 
some moral or religious purpose. Her versatility 
was great. Books for the operatives, for the 
aristocracy, even for royalty itself were among 
her productions; she wrote for young females, 
she wrote for day laborers; and everything she 
put forth was marked by an ability which im- 
mediately commanded an audience. The best 
and most exalted in the land, did not think it 
‘beneath them to thank her, under their own 
hand, for the service she rendered to morality 
and religion. One of the most popular of her 
works, ‘‘Ccelebs in Search of a Wife,” was 
written while she was confined to her bed, by a 
disease that caused her the most excruciating 
pain. The book appeared in 1809, ran through 


yy 
ten editions in the course of a year, and has 
since been sold, in England and America, by 
millions of copies almost. This remarkable 
popularity is to be attributed, not merely to 
the interest of the story, but partly also to the 
acute observations of the author on manners 
and domestic habits, and partly to the elevated 
tone which pervades the whole. In its kind it 
is a master-piece. It is worth, indeed, all the 
merely sentimental novels ever written. Tales 
of real life, when thus united with a moral pur- 
pose, and made the instrument of instruction ag 
well as of amusement, become potent weapons in 
the hands of truth. While fiction is employed 
so extensively to undermine religion, morality 
and domestic virtue, their friends should not dis- 
regard so powerful an auxiliary. The Saviour 
himself often taught by parables. Give the 
young a healthy literature of this kind, and 
they will cease to crave for a morbid one. But 


deny them moral fictions, and they will resort 
to immoral fictions, for reading of this descrip- 
tion appears to be a necessity of their existence, 
and is obtained often by secret fraud if it cannot 
be procured otherwise. 








BARLEY WOOD COTTAGE. 


The success of her works soon placed Hannah 
More in an independent position. About the 
year 1800 she purchased, with her sisters, a con- 
siderable property, in Somersetshire, on which 
they constructed a commodious and picturesque 
rural residence, which they named Barley Wood 
Cottage. Here the five resided for many years, 
dispensing their charities in the neighborhood, 
and laboring, with untiring assiduity, to elevate 
the peasantry from their ignorant and vicious 


. condition. For a long period it seemed as if the 
‘ task was to be hopeless. Many refused to listen 
; to the voice of kindness, spurning advice, giving 
‘insult for exhortation. The females jeered at 
: the club of industry which the sisters proposed 
‘to found. Parents frequently insisted on being 
‘paid for letting their children attend school. 

But the devotion, the perseverance, the tact, 
and the ever ready sympathy of these Christian 

women triumphed at last over every obstacle. 
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An annual festival was established, at which 
over a thousand children, with numerous mem- 
bers of the now flourishing club, were regaled 
by the bounty of their benefactresses. Peace 
and plenty sprang up where before had been 
dissension and want. A district, notorious for 
the degradation of its peasantry, became cele- 
brated for qualities exactly the reverse. Never 
before was the text more strikingly exemplified, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days thou shalt find it.” 
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MONUMENT OF BISHOP PORTEUS. 


In 1818 the first death occurred in this happy 
sisterhood. Mary, the eldest, was the victim. 
She died at the age of seventy-five, leaving the 
little household desolate from that hour. In 
1816, Elizabeth, the next eldest, died, at the still 
riper age of seventy-six. The great enemy re- 
turned again and again, in the succeeding three 
years, Sarah dying in 1817, aged seventy-four, 
and Martha in 1819, aged sixty-nine. Hannah 
was now left alone. Six years had utterly de- 
vastated the once pleasant household. From 
this period, though there was no unchristian 
repining at her lot, it was evident that her heart 
was no longer in the things of earth. The loss 
of her last and youngest sister had particularly 
affected her. Martha had been her chief earthly 
comfort, companion, counsellor, fellow laborer. 
“I bless God,” said the survivor, writing with 
tears, ‘that her last trial, though sharp, was 
short; that she is spared feeling for me, what 
I now feel for her; and though I must finish 
my journey alone, yet it is a very short portion 
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of my pilgrimage which remains to be accom- 
plished.” 

But these anticipations of a speedy death, 
which seemed but natural when her low health 
was considered, were not destined to be verified. 
To the astonishment of her friends, not less than 
of herself, she lingered on, surviving her youngest 
sister fourteen years. During most of this period 
she was an invalid, though not always confined 
to her couch. Barley Wood still continued to be 
the resort of all who reverenced goodness, and 
who had friends intimate with the proprietor, so 
as to obtain access there. The place had now 
grown to be as lovely as it was celebrated. The 
grounds were adorned with many tasteful deco- 
rations. At one spot a monument had been 
erected to the memory of Bishop Porteus, dio- 
cesan of London, who, during his life, had been 
one of Hannah More’s most attached friends. 
In another spot, a cenotaph to John Locke, who 
had been born in the neighboring village, was put 
up by Mrs. Montagu, and presented to the owner 
of Barley Wood. In 1824, when Hannah More 
was in her eightieth year, the late lamented 
Bishop Chase, of Ohio, visited her, and dined, 
with seventeen others, at her table. The aged 
hostess was unable to appear at table, but she 
received the company in her apartment, after 
dinner, and maintained, for several hours, an 
animated and instructive conversation. 
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MONUMENT OF LOCKE. 


For the last seven years of her life she was 


‘ almost constantly confined toher chamber. Part 


‘of this time she lived at Clifton, having sold 
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Barley Wood, for she found the cares of the 
establishment too great for her health. She 
began now sedulously to ‘‘set her house in 
order” Yet she was cheerful even to the last. 
Death was to this good woman not a thing to 
be dreaded, but a welcome summons to a better 
world, where she should be reunited to her 
sisters, where she should once more behold the 
friends she had known on earth, where she 
should meet face to face the martyrs, prophets, 
and holy men of all ages. At last, on the 
seventh of September, 1833, she breathed her 
last, aged eighty-eight years. 

She left a handsome fortune to be distributed 
in benevolent purposes. America was not for- 


gotten in her legacies, a thousand dollars being ° 
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bequeathed to the diocese of Ohio, and various 
sums to different institutions and objects in other 
parts of the Continent. She devised a large sum 
to endow a church in a destitute and neglected 
part of Bristol. Truly has it been said by Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” 

Hannah More was buried in Wrighton church- 
yard, within sight of Barley Wood, in a quiet 
and retired spot, beneath an ancient, but still 
vigorous tree. A flat stone covers the tomb, 
surrounded by an iron railing. On that humble 
tablet are inscribed the names of the five sisters, 
lovely in life, and in death not divided. ‘‘Though 
dead, they yet live.” 
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DAY DREAMS. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





THERE was a time long years ago, 
When hope and I went hand-in-hand, 
I built bright castles in the air, 
And hope approved all that [ plann’d. 


And when my eastles all were built, 

I peopled them with forms of grace, 
Alas! my castles vanish’d are, 

And save in mem’ry left no trace. 


Yet hope still linger’d by my side, 
And gayly pass’d the fleeting hours; 
New pleasures sprang within my reach, 
My path was strewn with bright flow’rs. 





I gather’d them, and made a wreath 
To place upon a low’d one’s brow, 
They droop’d and wither’d one by one, 
And oh! where is that lov’d one now? 


The golden hours went fleeting by, 
And shadows gather’d o’er my way, 

Yet hope still whisper’d to my heart, 
“Thy strength is ever as thy day.” 


And though the day-dreams of my youth 
Have vanish’d as the early dew; 

Yet mem’ry lingers with the past, 
And oft its day-dreams I renew. 











CROSSING THE BROOK. 





BY CARRY 


STANLEY. 





Sweet Jean Struthers, but a very humble 
peasant girl was she, and so she ought to have 


in the corner of the fire-place opposite the grand- 


father, and repeated stirring stories of Bruce 


been, for the rich can purchase the comforts of { and Wallace, or mournful ballads of the Duke of 


this life, but the poor can ill afford to do without 
the blessings brought by a character such as 
her’s. She was the very light of her old grand- 
father’s life, with her gentle, soothing ways and 
pious love for him, and he drank in with thank- 
fulness the low tones of her voice, and the very 
hum of her wheel seemed to him like music. 

None in all the parish was venerated more 
than Robert Struthers, none loved more than his 
grand-daughter. The old man was barely able 
to eke out a subsistence from the piece of in- 
hospitable soil which he owned and tilled; and 
Jean’s delicate health prevented her from taking 
any active part in the out-door work, usual in 
her country and station. 

But the good matrons in the neighborhood, 
not daring to offer openly assistance to a man 
and girl, grand in their integrity and honest 
pride, found spinning and knitting enough for 
Jean to do, to add considerably to their very 
small income. Her chief dependance for this 
work was on Mrs. Grahame, of the manse, and 
Mrs. Stuart, the widow of‘: neighboring laird; 
and many must have been their messages in 
reference to it, for Allan Grahame and Angus 
Stuart were constantly at old Robert Struthers’ 
under this pretext. 

The two youths were only restrained by Jean’s 
gentle presence from an open outbreak of rivalry. 
But her voice and smile had wonderful fascina- 
tion for them, and as the two watched her by the 
glowing fire-light, pacing backward and forward 
by her large, old-fashioned wheel, with her right 
arm gracefully extended keeping it in motion, 
and the left hand lightly holding the soft roll 
that grew into such fine yarn under her dexterity, 
the waving motion of her figure, the drowsy hum 
of the wheel, the venerable figure of old Robert 
Struthers by the ingle-nook, and the little room 
lighted only by the warm fire-light, soothed the 
two in spite of themselves. 

The young laird was of too restless and im- 
petuous a disposition to sit quietly, so he amused 
himself by entangling Jean’s rolls, teasing her 
pet cat, or reeling off the yarn which she had 
spun; but the minister’s son ensconced himself 











Argyle, or sung in his clear, rich voice to the 
dreamy music of the wheel, the favorite hymns 
of the stern old Covenanters, which had so often 
re-echoed among the rocks in the neighborhood. 

They had all been playfellows together. Angus 
Stuart had even fought the battles of his delicate 
little companion, and loved her with all the im- 
petuosity of his nature. Allan Grahame had 
gathered the earliest flowers for her, had trained 
her pet birds, given her a taste for the ballads 
and stories he was so constantly repeating, and 
unknown to himself till now, had laid all his 
wealth of unselfish love on her altar. 

One afternoon, as Jean and her grandfather 
were returning from a neighboring village, with 
a number of others, a loving altercation took 
place at a little brook which was to be forded, 
as to whom should ride Thistle, the old pony. 

‘‘Grandfather, you ride and take little Lizzy 
Moore on the pony too,” persisted Jean. 

‘Yes, and I’ll carry Jean,” said Allan Gra- 
hame, who with some others was just behind. 

‘You? liver face!” broke in Angus Stuart, 
contemptuously, ‘‘you’ll not touch her, for I’ll 
carry her over myself,” and he was about placing 
his arm around her waist, when she said, 

‘‘Oh, don’t you remember how you used both 
to carry me ‘Lady o’ London’ when I was little; 
if you won’t let me walk, I’d rather be taken 
over that way.” 

The two rivals joined hands firmly. Jean 
seated herself, and they stepped into the water. 
By her ordinary manner none could have told 


{to which she gave the preference; yet now the 


careless way in which she hung her arm over 
Allan Grahame spoke too much of the sister’s 
calm affection; whilst the stronger weight borne 
on Angus Stuart’s shoulder as he gazed up into 
her face, and the care she took of his cap told 
eloquently, though unconsciously of her choice. 

In truth there was something in the disposi- 
tion of the minister’s son too much like her own, 
for her to regard him otherwise than a dear 
brother; whilst in the strong, self-reliant nature 
of the young laird, her yielding, dependant cha- 
racter found something to cling to and support it. 
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The brook was crossed, and all three passed 
on their homeward way amicably enough, each 
lover satisfied that himself was preferred. 

The summer time had now come, and the fields 
were golden and purple with gorse and heather; 
the bees dipped in and out of patches of bloom 
with a sleepy music; birds sung, and soared, 
and tended their young; and flowers bloomed in 
sweet luxuriance: and yet among all this life and 
beauty, Jean Struthers’ voice grew lower and her 
step more feeble as the season advanced. Old 
Robert Struthers looked on with an anxious 
heart. Alas! alas! he knew the symptoms too 
well. His wife and all his children seemed to 
have melted away beneath his sight, just so, and 
now this ewe-lamb of the poor man, this one 
comfort and treasure he possessed, was to be 
taken also. 

But there was the making of a mystic in the 
white haired old man; he gave no outward sign 
of all this, but nursed and caressed his grand- 
daughter with mother-like care, leading her 
gently along by still streams to the shadows of 
the dark valley, yet grappling with his own grief 
in stern silence. 

And the two lovers met no longer at the cot- 
tage ingle as they had of old. Each knew that 
a greater rival was to bear away his bride; and 
the shadow of his skeleton hand effaced hope 
and bitterness together. 

September had come with its warm days and 
chilly nights, to rack the frame of the poor in- 
valid; and field and hill side were yet golden 
and purple, and the water grrgled around the 
stones in the burn close by the sottage, yet Jean 
Struthers saw none of this as she lay upon a 
couch by her chamber window, with the white 
curtains floating over her. The rich hues of 
the autumn sunset were streaming in upon her, 
forming a kind of halo around her face; and by 
her bed stood her grandfather and the minister, 
whilst Angus Stuart and Allan Grahame were on 
either side of her, holding each a-hand. Sweet 
smiles flitted across her face as she said, joining 
their hands together, 
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“I know you'll love each other for my sake,” 
and at the very gates of eternity by which she 
stood, true love, the unselfish bowed its head and 
dared not ask for more. 

With a gentle smile she dismissed her lovers 
from her bed and called her grandfather. The 
old man went and knelt down by her, and as she 
stroked her hand over his thin, white locks, a 
moisture gathered in her blue eye, as she now 
thought of his lonely life to come. The good 
minister saw this, and knelt down and prayed 
that she might enter into the dark valley calmly, 
with a mind divested of all fears, and even whilst 
pouring out this supplication, Robert Struthers 
felt the hand which lay upon his head become 
cold and heavy, yet he stirred not, for he knew 
that she had blessed him in death, as she had 
ever done in life. 

For several minutes there was a breathless 
silence over the little chamber, for the awe of 
the Great Mystery was upon all; then Angus 
Stuart went to the bed, kissed the cold lips pas- 
sionately, and rushed from the house. The strong 
youth upon whose strength Jean had perhaps 
unwittingly relied, had no more control over 
himself than a little child; while Allan Grahame, 
the visionary and dreamer, knelt and whispered, 

‘It is good for me to be afflicted, ‘Thy will 
not mine be done.’” 

On a still Sabbath afternoon, a little band 
wound into the quiet kirk-yard, and filled a 
grave beneath a dark yew tree; and after all 
others had departed, a white headed old man 
and two youths stood side by side and wept, and 
talked of Jean, and the song of birds, and the 
perfume of flowers, and the murmur of the burn 
and bees which she had loved so much, that 
would steal here in summer; and then they em- 
braced and parted. Oh, Death, thou Sanctifier. 

The autumn passed, and the winter came with 
storms and bleak winds from the hill side, and 
the first snow lay like a winding sheet about two 
graves under the yew tree, and the little cottage 
by the burn side was tenantless. 





NIGHT. 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





To-xient a thick mist fills the valley wide, 
And banks of clouds wall in the arching skies, 
Hiding the starlight from my eager eyes. 

Black loom the rocks upon the dark hill side, 

And all is drear and lone, where late so gay 
The reapers toiled amid the golden grain, 
Leaving the rip’ned field with loaded wain, 


To wait the dawning of another day. 
Oh, gloomy night, thy shadow falls on me, 

As in the shrouded future, I divine, 

Still darker hours than ever yet were mine. 
Then o’er my breast the waves of Sorrow’s sea 


Shall beat more fiercely for the calm before. 
Oh, Life! how wild the storms that sweep thy shore! 
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BY E. W. DEWEES. 





I nap been, one evening in summer, to visit a 
family of friends, who lived in the country. I 
have said a family of friends, and though they 
were indeed such, my conscience, a very tender 
one, convicts me of inaccuracy in the statement. 
I will, therefore, at once candidly make the con- 
fession, that had it not been for the bright, lus- 
trous, divinely beautiful eyes of Serena, the family 
might not, perhaps, have enjoyed the pleasure of 
my society. Having by this bestowal of confi- 
dence propitiated my reader, I shall count upon 
the friendly lenity of his judgment for the history 
of the strange events which befell me during my 
courtship. I entreat him to be good-naturedly 
credulous, for being a timid person, the least 
doubt of my veracity would embarrass me, and I 
should be unable to proceed in my narration. 

On the particular evening, of which I was about 
to speak, I was not Serena’s only visitor; a whis- 
kered young officer, Major B——, was also with 
her, and, as I thought, making himself much too 
busy about my flower—my beautiful Serena; I 
could not but compare him to an ugly yellow- 
jacket, or fierce wasp, concerning himself with a 
white lily. 

As I sat, rather neglected, on a sofa opposite 
to the musicians, I had nothing better to do than 
to amuse myself by wishing ill wishes to the object 
of my jealous resentment. Might I not by a 
dexterous, and apparently casual movement of 
my foot at the right moment, trip him up as 
he stooped for a music-book? How delightful, 
if, by an awkward fall, he should change Serena’s 
smiles into laughter! Or could I not, unsus- 
pected, jerk aside the chair, round the leg of 
which the top of my walking-stick was hooked, 
just as he was about to seat himself? I rejected 
this idea as too vulgar and ill-bred, ‘‘but con- 
found the fellow!” I muttered, as he opened wide 
his mouth to emit a fine note, ‘I wish I dared 
thrust the end of my walking-stick into the spa- 
cious cavern disclosed to view!” 

All this while I had held a little apple in my 
hand, of the kind called lady-apple, which I had 
plucked from an orchard on my way to Serena’s, 
and my attention being diverted a moment from 
the singers I was examining its bright colors, 
and passing it from hand to hand. A loud and 
prolonged note from the major’s throat caused 





me to look up, and I saw his jaws distended to 
their utmost extent. In a flash, before I had 
time for a thought, (to this hour I know not 
whether it was myself or Satan did the deed) 
the apple sped from my hand with too true an 
aim, and the long-drawn note ended with a sud- 
den—chug! 

The ludicrous appearance my rival presented 
at this moment induced an irrepressible fit of 
laughter, and perceiving that my only safety lay 
in retreat, [ rushed from the room before the be- 
wildered major had recovered from his astonish- 
ment. 

I sped swiftly homeward, half expecting to be 
pursued, but hearing no sounds behind me, I 
gradually slackened my pace, and finally loitered 
along quite lazily over the fields, looking at the 
sky, which began to present a very singular 
appearance. Rays of light were shooting from 
the horizon upward, and back again, with incon- 
ceivable brilliancy and quickness. I knew it was 
an effect of the ‘northern lights,” but I had 
never before seen anything of the kind at all 
comparable in splendor, and brilliancy, to the 
magnificent spectacle on which I was gazing. A 
rose colored light shone at the zenith, and rays, 
as of fire spread out from it, like a great um- 
brella, reaching half down the heavens. Shifting 
vapors of all hues were flitting swiftly across the 
sky. Never before, and never since, have I be- 
held a sight so wonderful—so glorious! 

When I again looked toward the horizon, I 
observed that the spear-like rays had come nearer 
to me, and straining my eyes, I perceived dimly, 
huge, vague forms behind these silver rays, which 
I now saw were spears of shining silver. Higher 
up I discerned other clouds—like forms, appa- 
rently opposing those below, for the spears were 
darting back and forth between them with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 

I turned my wondering eyes again to the zenith. 
From the centre of the rosy light—just where the 
flame colored beams met, like a flower’s leaves in 
the middle, an angelic face gleamed for an instant, 
and was gone! I pressed my hand to my eyes, 
doubting my senses, for it seemed to me that the 
starry eyes of Serena had shone upon me! 

Meanwhile the cloudy combatants had ap- 
proached me yet more nearly, and were still 
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advancing; suddenly I found myself in the midst 
of a wild hurly-burly. Huge, vague forms were 
flitting confusedly, though hurriedly by, and 
glittering spears flashed incessantly about me. 
All at once I felt myself lifted and whirled sud- 
denly upward, like a leaf carried on high by a 
gale. Dizzy and confounded, I knew not what 
happened for a few moments, but when I re- 
covered myself, I was lying in perfect safety and 
security upon a pile of clouds which floated in 
upper air. Strange as my situation was, still 
more strangely, I felt no alarm, or even scarcely 
astonishment at it. I was as much at my ease, 
reclining on my ethereal couch as though I had 
left behind me my material part, and was there 
@ spirit only. 

Meanwhile I watched curiously to see what 
would follow. I perceived that the lower row 
of combatants had risen, (probably carrying me 
with them in their ascent) and having joined 
their former opponents, they were now soaring, 
cloud-like, still farther upward. I saw them 
ascend to the brilliant centre, where I had seen 
the angelic face, and return bearing a nymph, 
or fairy, or angel, (I know not what to call her) 
upon a rose colored shield, which resembled a 
radiating cloud. I could not see the face of this 
angelic maiden, for it was turned from me, but 
her form was of exquisite beauty, and I could 
discern that the lovely, graceful head was sur- 
rounded by a circlet of stars. From my hiding- 
place I watched her with great and peculiar 
interest, for, strange as it may seem, she in some 
way unaccountably reminded me of my earthly 
angel—Serena. 

The clcul-heroes had disappeared, I knew not 
when or how, and a scene of wonderful beauty 
now presented itself. From all the surrounding 
clouds the most exquisite little beings began to 
emerge. Their misty, floating robes were of all 


hues—blue, purple, golden, pink, grey and white. 3 


They soared fleetly about from cloud to cloud, 
and from space to space, each bearing a long 
wand burning at one end. I soon perceived that 
they were lighting up the stars, of which nothing 
had previously been visible. Their task done, 
they came floating and dancing back, and formed 
a circle round the lovely lady who yet reclined 
upon her couch of rosy vapors. 

Turning partly round, she said in a voice so 
sweetly familiar that it made me start, 

*‘Ah, why were you so late in coming; I ex- 
pected you sooner?” 

I knew not why, but I seemed to feel an inward 
consciousness that these words were addressed to 
me—but the bright circle made answer. Another 
moment, and the fairy forms were scattered again 
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—they darted off, here, there, everywhere to seek 
their pleasures. Some flew to sport among the 
stars, others merely floated serenely on the pure 
azure, but most of them began a lively game of 
hide and seek in the clouds; generally hiding, as 
I observed, in clouds of the same color as their 
garments. One little angel in white I had noticed 
with particular admiration. She was the pret- 
tiest, archest little fairy that ever danced on a 
wreath of mist; a beautiful face had she, and 
a dainty waist, that, airy as it was, might well 
tempt a mortal, and unspiritual embrace. I 
trembled with pleasure as I saw her skip to the 
cloud in which I was in search of a hiding-place. 
She nestled herself down quite near me—only a 
little mist between us! I could resist now no more 
than in a late case of temptation, and stretching 
out my arms I caught my fairy within them. 

My triumph was of short duration. Instantly 
all became wild confusion, and I felt myself fall- 
ing, falling, till from the dizzy, whirling motion 
my senses forsook me. I awoke with a shock, 
and found myself lying on the hill-top, much 
bruised, as though by a fall, and with a brain 
bewildered by the strange sights I had seen, or 
dreamt about. It was now daylight, and sitting 
on the turf I slowly recalled to memory the 
occurrences of the preceding night. I tried to 
convince myself that I had been dreaming, but 
the events seemed too vivid and real to have 
been merely dreamed, and certain very unmis- 
takable bruises perplexed me, and left me still 
more in doubt. 

The subject, however, haunted me all day, and 
at night fall, full of wild musings and fantastic 
thoughts, I took my way to Serena. As I ap- 
proached the house I heard the sound of music, 
and I thought, with a jealous pang, that my de- 
$ tested rival was with her. I crept softly to the 
pt open window and looked in; there sat my 
beloved, alone, at her harp—her beautiful up- 
raised eyes glistening with the emotion her own 
music excited. The instant I looked at her, the 
angel face I had seen at the zenith returned 
forcibly to my mind; round Serena floated a 
robe of pink gauze, which perhaps increased the 
fancied resemblance. I gazed at her silently— 
rapturously. She seemed to me to be of super- 
human beauty and goodness. At last, unable 
longer to restrain myself, I exclaimed, ‘‘Serena!” 
and sprang toward her. She half turned her 
head and said, without looking at me, 

“Is it you? You are late in coming. I ex- 
pected you sooner.” 

The simple words seemed to thrill through my 
whole being—I felt a shiver of mysterious awe 
creep over me. 
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I know not what I replied, but something wild 
and incoherent I am sure, for Serena smiled, and 
said I must be dreaming. 

I spent an hour or two of delicious love deli- 
rium by the side of my adored, whose eyes I 
thought seemed to read the love messages freely 
sent by mine, and sometimes to return sweet 
responses. When I rose to go, she came with 
me into the garden, and as we passed a jessamine 
vine I pulled a long flowing spray, which I twined 
round her graceful head. Scarcely had I done 
so, however, when again a feeling of mysterious 
awe returned to me. The white star-like flowers 
in Serena’s dark curls gleamed in the moonlight, 
like real stars, and a light appeared to stream 
from her face transfiguring it. 

“Angel! Serena!” I cried, ‘look thas for- 
ever! It was thus I saw you last night upon your 
rosy cloud, surrounded by your fairy maidens. 
Attempt not to disguise it—you it was, you alone, 
whom I saw last night!” 

‘That you saw me last night, I have no doubt,” 
said Serena, after a pause, ‘‘since I had the plea- 
sure of a visit from you and Major B——,” she 
smiled roguishly, ‘‘but what you can mean by 
talking of rosy clouds, and fairies, I am at a loss 
to imagine.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Serena,” cried I, quite impatiently, 
‘you must know what I mean; your’s was cer- 
tainly the face I saw at the zenith, surrounded 
by the rosy rays!” 

Serena opened her bright eyes, and looked 
astonished—she certainly began to entertain 
doubts of my sanity. After a little thoughtful 
pause, she laughed— 

“T am happy to have been the subject of your 
dreams,’’ she said. 

Had I indeed been dreaming? I began to 
think so—I could not tell, but if so, willingly 
would I have dreamt forever, for never had I 
been so happy. 

In rather an absent mood I parted from Serena, 
and turned homeward. I wished, as I went along, 
indeed I almost expected, that something would 
occur to enable me to renew the dreams or reali- 
ties, whichever they might be, of the previous 
night. I looked again and again to the heavens, 
all was serene and peaceful—the stars gleamed 
out as usual, and thin vapory clouds were sweep- 
ing by as I had often seem them, but there was 
nothing of the strange appearances of the night 
before—nothing supernatural save the mysterious 
beauty and grandeur of the starry heavens, which 
are, at all times, enough to awe the observing 
mind almost into fear. As I came to the barren 
hill I could not help lingering, but nothing hap- 
pened, and I went slowly homeward. 
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All the next day, while I was at my work, the 
vision of Serena as I saw her the night before, 
with her jessamine wreath of stars, haunted me. 
I loved her with unspeakable tenderness, and 
now more intensely than ever before. 

At sunset I set off impatiently to seek my 
dream love, as I called Serena to myself, deter- 
mined to beseech her to share the burden of in- 
finite love, which was becoming too great for my 
finite heart to bear alone. 

The clouds were uncommonly gorgeous, tinged 
by the rays of the sinking sun, and I watched 
their changing hues as I walked along. When 
I came to the summit of the well-remembered 
hill I lay down on my back, and shading my eyes 
with my hand, looked up to see them, and peer 
into their depths as I had loved to do from child- 
hood. I remained thus gazing and dreaming, as 
one will when so occupied, till the sun had long 
gone down. The glory had departed from the 
clouds, and grey shades, and streaks of mist 
began to appear in the valley. Suddenly I sprang 
to my feet with a startled feeling, and a certain 
consciousness that something strange was about 
to happen. Looking down, I saw the fog forming 
in the valley, in huge, heavy masses, like the 
cumbrous white clouds we see in summer. Slowly 
they began to roll up the hill—on they came to 
my very feet. They encompassed me on every 
side—I could see nothing but mist, and already 
as I looked about me I seemed to have left the 
earth, and to be in upper air. But presently I 
felt a soft, delicious motion. I sank back, and 
closing my eyes, I gave myself up entirely to 
the pleasure imparted by the dreamy, floating 
motion; even curiosity was suspended till I felt 
my cloud-car become stationary; then looking 
about me, I saw all around dimly visible the 
same giant, misty forms I had seen before. Black 
shades thickened on all sides, but whether they 
were clouds, or throngs of tBese same shapeless 
giants, I could not determine. 

While I lay pondering and observing, thunders 
began to roll—at first faintly—then with terrific 
violence. Lightnings were hurled in every direc- 
tion without a moment’s cessation, and wild, 
tempestuous, phantom forms swept by. Awed 
and trembling, I gazed on the raging storm 
around, below, and above me, but I felt no harm, 
and after a time the tumult subsided. Little by 
little, all grew more and more quiet, more and 
more serene, till the silence of another world 
seemed around me. The moon came out in her 
lovely glory, and tipped all the clouds with silver, 
scattering the few black ones that were disposed 
to linger. I emerged a little from my resting- 
place and looked down. There lay the world 
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before me sleeping in the moonlight. Oh, how 
still and beautiful it looked with its gleaming 
waters, and here and there sparkling lighted 
cities glittering in the darkness. My attention 
was recalled by a sight which absorbed me alto- 
gether. 

Two long lines of maidens, robed in misty 
white, appeared floating in the clear air; as they 
passed I perceived that they were drawing by a 
fine starry chain, a clond, shaped like a car, in 
which was seated the same lovely being I had > 
seen before. As she passed, she turned her -_ 
full toward me, and I beheld—Serena! 3 

I sprang forward, and spreading out my arms, ; 
cried, 3 

‘‘Serena! Serena! Leave me not here! Thine 
am I now, and forever!” 

A smile of heavenly beauty stole over the angel 
face, and stretching out her hand, my dream love 
placed me beside her. On we floated like on 

; 











embodied spirits, while a feeling of ecstasy, inde- 
scribable and unutterable, pervaded my being; 
heaven itself seemed entered. 

Then I stood with my companion in what 
looked like a dim, vast, misty cathedral; long 
vistas, and rows of faintly defined columns were 
visible in wondrous beauty and order. Before 
me rose the altar to this heaven-built church. 

Serena was still beside me, and looking at her 
full of doubt and wonder, I saw that her head 
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was encircled by the starry jessamine wreath my 
own hands had placed there. Her eyes met 
mine, and taking my hand in her’s, she raised 
both together toward heaven, as though in attes- 
tation of a solemn vow. At this moment sounds 
like the music of the spheres floated by, and I 
exclaimed in a sort of ecstatic delirium, 

‘The morning stars are singing together!” 

What happened after this I know not—I was 
conscious of nothing more, till, next morning, I 
opened my eyes and found myself lying cold and 
wet upon the barren hill-top. 

The evening of the same day, with feelings 
almost of solemnity, I took my way to seek 
Serena. As I walked along, heaven and earth 
glowed in perfect beauty and peace, and a deep 
serenity and happiness fell upon my heart. 

As I entered Serena’s garden, she came out 
to meet me robed in silvery white, and in her 
hair gleamed a wreath of jessamine stars. I felt 
as I gazed at her that she was all in all to me— 
my heart yearned with unspeakable tenderness 
toward her. 

Looking earnestly at her, I said with emotion, 

‘*Serena! Serena! Leave me not alone in the 
world! Thine am I, now and evermore!” 

She took my offered hand in her’s, and while 
her tearful eyes were raised, said solemnly, 

‘¢ Thine, too, am I, wholly and eternally—I feel 
that our souls were united in heaven.” 
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Way, oh, why doth that old man weep, 
And shed those fast-flowing tears? 
Is memory leading him back 
To childhood’s bliss-haunted years? 
Ah, yes, and he sighs for those seasons of joy, 
Those ts of pl e all free from alloy. 





His step is now feeble and slow, 
And fast his eye waxeth dim, 
The friends of his youth slumber low, 
‘And earth hath no charms for him; 
His tongue is now palsied, his locks have turned grey, 
And fast from the earth-shades he’s passing away. 


Why, oh, why dost that strong man weep, 
While others are blithe and gay? 
Have shadows all darkling and deep, 
In gloom enshrouded his way? 
Do clouds of misfortune hang over his brow— 
Why sad is his spirit—why weepeth he now? 


Hopes, that so long he has cherished, 
Alas! have taken their flight, 
Dreams of his childhood have perished, 
Like frost-work gay of the night, 
Bowed is his spirit in gloom and in sadness, 
The future may bring him no bright days of gladness. 


Why, oh, why weeps that noble youth, 
Has the future no charms in store? 

He has found that the dreamings, forsooth, 
Of his childhood days are o’er; 


‘ Yes, he’s awakened to the dreamings of life, 


And found this a world of contention and strife. 


What maketh that young child weep? 
He’s lost a glittering toy, 
And cloudlets now gather all deep, 
And sad is the rose-cheeked boy; 
The shadows are long under morning’s fair sky, 





That shrink to our step when the moon rideth high. 











THE GRAND DUKE’S JASMINE. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





Tne Tuscans have a saying—‘‘she who is 
worthy to wear a crown of Jasmine, brings a 
fortune to her husband,” and it is as common 
a custom in that country for brides, worthy and 


unworthy, to wear Jasmine in their hair, as it is} 
It is} 


here for them to wear orange blossoms. 
hard to choose between two such lovely flowers. 
A beautiful, refreshing fruit follows the orange 
blossom, therefore it seems to promise that the 
loveliness of the bride shall pass into the yet 
more perfect beauty of the dignified, useful, 
home-blessing matron. 

But then the Jasmine is far the prettier flower, 
and the Tuscans have adopted it as their bridal 
emblem from a very interesting incident. It was 
as follows: 

The Grand Duke had been passionately fond 
of flowers, and his greenhouse was the most per- 
fect art, at that time—the close of the seven- 
teenth century—could produce. His gardener, 
a silent, reserved, but enthusiastic young man, 
was not only a most successful and devoted prac- 
tical cultivator, but a very scientific botanist. 

I said the Grand Duke Aad been fond of flowers 
—now his whole thoughts were filled with but 
one, a most beautiful Jasmine. In its department 
of the hothouse no other blossom was allowed to 
expand—every bud was nipt off in the commence- 
ment of its tiny existence. The wandering eye 
must be attracted from the queenly flower by 
no rival, however humble. 





Not only this, but; 


a mistress, the affection Wilhelm, the gardener, 
felt for it seemed to be that of a father for a 
lovely daughter. 

In his wanderings in search of botanical speci- 
mens, Wilhelm often passed a little cottage gar- 
den, which never failed to attract much of his 
silent attention. It was beautifully kept, and in 
so favorable a position that flowers of every kind 
seemed to blossom there with remarkable mag- 
nificence. The most exquisite taste had chosen 
and grouped them. Wilhelm was never weary 
of leaning on the fence and feasting his eyes 
upon the rare beauty of the spot. 

He had already twice seen its mistress, a 
graceful Italian girl of about sixteen, gathering 
flowers; and the third time, one warm autumn 
eve as he stopped as usual at the gate, she was 
tying up a rose so near it that it was necessary 
to speak. He said, 

**Good evening, signorina—you love flowers.” 

‘Yes, signor,” and no other words passed be- 
tween them, though Wilhelm looked long at the 
garden; longer still at the lithe form and lovely 
face of the peasant girl, who did not delay her 
work. But matters did not continue so. His 
evening walk was now uniformly past the beau- 
tifal garden—and from mere passing salutations 
they soon came to long, interesting conversations 
on their common subject of interest—flowers. 
Finally Wilhelm was invited to enter by the 
young girl’s mother, and thus he learned the 














numerous plants must die a slow death to show } history of the family, being also desired to com- 
yet more perfectly the beauty of the favorite. } municate his own. Aimee’s father was a French 
The dark, glossy Camilla, and the bright, om} gardener, whence her name and skill in raising 
quisitely delicate Heath, must lend their foliage } plants; the mother said she hersel& was a Neapo- 
as back-ground and contrast to the graceful and ; litan, and she had given Aimee her luxuriant 
idolized plant. When they pined and faded in} jetty hair and melting black eyes. They had 
the uncongenial heat, fresh victims must take} come from France in the hope of obtaining the 
their places. The flower was certainly surpass-} situation which Wilhelm held: but the father 
ingly lovely, and numerous were the applications} had died almost immediately after their arrival. 
for even a little sprig of it; but the Grand Duke} Aimee now supported herself and her mother by 
indignantly refused to give lest it should be pro- § selling bouquets. 

pagated. He gloried in the hope that there was} Wilhelm’s story was no more eventful. He 
but one in the world, and that one his! His} was the fifth son of a noble, but poor German 
gardener had called the new variety into exist-} family; and when he left the University, he 
ence, and no plant like it lived. He was proud} could not endure to live at home to increase its 
and fond of it, for the fame of it spread far and} penury. His family had neither wealth nor 
near. influence to aid him, and he was glad to get 
If the Grand Duke cherished it as a lover would ‘ any independent employment. Doubly happy he 
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imagined himself when he obtained the chief; ‘Let me see the Grand Duke’s Jasmine,” 
direction of the beautiful gardens of the Grand } asked Aimee, with a deep blush. 
Duke, and so was able to gratify an intense love} ‘Come now,” he answered, smiling. 
for the ‘gentle race of flowers,” as well as to With eyes dancing with delight, Aimee set out 
send home material aid to his parents. with him. The sun was near its setting, and 
Doubtless that autumn was a very happy one } from the heavens descended the rapture of an 
to him, but his nature was reserved, and a veil} Italian eve. But that is silent happiness, so 
of German phlegm concealed the enthusiasm of } Aimee spoke not a word. Her feelings were at 
his mind. But with her warm, glowing, pas- } a dizzy height of agitation, expectancy and joyful 
sionate heart, her expressive face, and her in- } triumph. 
stinctive love of the beautiful, how could Aimee; As she entered the crystal portal of the con- 
resist the influence of Wilhem’s most beautiful ) servatory, and passed through its blossom-lined 
soul, or conceal the feeling he inspired? She } avenues, she felt its heavily perfumed air weigh 
loved as Italians love, but with dignity and ; down her too buoyant spirit, and spread over 
womanliness, not without painful fears that she ; her soul a dreamy calmness. A long avenue of 
was not loved in return. It was a happy autumn } Camillas, without a blossom or bud, led them 
nevertheless to both of them, for they were much } toward a small circular space surmounted by a 
together. dome, and afar off the suspicion of a peculiar 
‘‘Wilhelm,” said Aimee, one day, ‘‘is not; fragrance began to steal on the sense, growing 
this pretty Jasmine quite as fine as the Grand} momently more defined, stirring in Aimee’s ex- 
Duke’s?” } pectant heart a dreamy rapture. 
He shook his head in repiy. They entered the charmed circle by a con- 
‘“‘Not?” said she, with a disappointed look. } cealed door. In its centre, raised on a green 
‘Surely nothing could exceed the beauty of that marble pedestal of graceful form, stood the Jas- 
cluster of star-like blossoms, with the dark and; mine. Around it was a wide walk enclosed bya 
pretty foliage, unless it be a magic flower. Ah, } wall of foliage, so that the flower shone relieved 
they tell strange tales of the Duke’s Jasmine!” } from whatever side of the small apartment it 
*¢What do they say, Aimee?” was viewed. Beneath the plants which served 
«¢That it is no flower, but an imprisoned spirit, } as walls were ranged couches of moss colored 
one of those wild flower spirits like the Undines, } velvet, on which the Grand Duke spent his lei- 
and that the Grand Duke loves her. The per-} sure hours, satisfying his soul with the beauty 
fume is intoxicating, and she holds the Duke? of the beloved plant, and inhaling its delicious 
enchanted by it—but our Holy Mother protects} breath, which brought him thoughts pleasant as 
him and keeps her prisoned in the flower. They } words uttered by beloved lips. 
say when he approaches the blossoms emit flashes The young girl slowly advanced, and stood 
of light, and the branches stir, stretching toward } almost reverentially gazing, a deep, vague de- 
him. Tell me the truth about it.” light stealing over her upturned face as her eyes 
“‘The Duke loves it. It is a beautiful thing, } dwelt upon the rich clusters of white flowers, 
perfect in beauty and fragrance. As it is my} which seemed each composed of a thousand 
child I also love it.” Jealousy of the flower} flakes of creamy snow, separate, yet moulded 
kept Aimee from continuing the conversation. } into the perfection of grace in a flower, and 
Her heart beat yet more wildly to know the} seeming to droop with the languor of their own 
feelings of him she loved toward her. She was} sweetness. The heart of each fully expanded 
silent till he left her, and then wept passionate } blossom seemed to glow, but the delicate half 
tears of suppressed affection, longing and fear. { opened buds were pure. The foliage, light and 
A week after this evening she met him at the} airy, was a most beautiful dress for this Venus 
gate with a joyful exclamation—“‘it is my birth- } of flowers. 
day—lI am seventeen!” She had looked forward} Aimee was surely spell-bound, so long did she 
all day to receiving his good wishes—but Wil-; stand there. Wilhelm had thrown himself upon 
helm said nothing. He held her hand, however, } one of the Duke’s couches, and his eyes rested 
and looked on her downcast face till she feared } on the beautiful girl at her flower-worship, 
her heart beat audibly. He said at last, with an abstraction deep as her own. Darkness 
‘In my country one may have one’s own} began to steal in, yet the white flowers gleamed 
will without contradiction on one’s birthday, and } against the dark green, and when the moon- 
every wish must be fulfilled. I have brought} beams penetrated they seemed to shine by @ 
thee no gift. Wilt thou not make some request } light of their own. The enchanting fragrance 
that I may grant it?” grew more intense, so searching, and spirit- 
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moving that Wilhelm must rise and stand close | 
by Aimee. 

**Ah,” said she, ‘it sheds joy around it—it is 
divine—angels bend over it—and look at it with 
love.” 

«Dost thou see many? I see but one.” 

“It breathes into my heart,” said Aimee, pas- 
sionately. 

Wilhelm plucked a cluster of blossoms and , 
placed it in her hair—while the eyes of the } } 





I can ask how to shower upon his head every 
blessing. Bless him through this very flower. 
We are poor—we cannot be always near each 
other for long years, perhaps never, if thou dost 
not aid us—and to be separated is death to me, 
mother. If thou will accept this flower, which 
thou knowest is what is most dear of all my 
possessions, and wilt aid us—cause it to fade 
before my eyes.” 

Thus speaking, the young girl suspended her 


young girl turned slowly from the flower to meet } ; prayer, and seeing that the flower did not fade, 
his gaze, and his lips that instant pressed into | her first impulse was to snatch and kiss it joy- 
her soul the knowledge that she was heloved. ' ; fally—but the fearful thought struck her that 
Some time after seated by Wilhem, and sup- ; ‘ this fact was an evidence of the refusal of the 





ported by him, she suddenly started in horror. 
«Thou hast broken the Grand Duke’s flower,” 
she faltered. 
“I have broken it for thee!” he replied, with > 
suppressed exultation. 


“Yes, I am to blame, only I,” she said, eagerly; : 


‘tell him so.” 


Wilhelm heard her voice not her words, and : 


he only pressed her closer to him. 


‘<Will the Duke be very angry—vwill he make } 


you suffer?” 
The distress of her tone recalled him. 
‘‘ He will be angry doubtless: but I shall suffer } 


nothing for that action: it will bring me only } 


joy.” 
«Dost thou not love the flower?” asked Aimee, | 
in alow tone. ‘‘How couldst thou break it?” 
‘A flower cannot fill my heart. It is only | 


} Virgin to protect her. 

With a burst of tears she laid the flower again 
, at the blessed feet, and cried, 

‘‘Oh, take it, mother! Protect us—aid us, or 
we shall never be happy.” For some time longer 
she earnestly supplicated favor, and then a bright 
} idea suddenly occurring, she cried in hope, ‘but 
if thou wouldst signify that I should keep the 
} flower—that it will not be counted to me for sin 
after having offered it to thee—that thou art 
satisfied with my willingness to give it up to 
) thee, and wilt still take us under thy protection, 
let it not fade, and I will take it with me thank- 
fully!” 

Again she looked eagerly at the flower. It did 
not shrivel up before her fearful eyes, and she 
;} took it eagerly with a kiss, fervent, but light as 
that of a breeze. After some ejaculated expres- 


) 
) 
) 
j 
} 
) 





fit to become an ornament for thee. See,” he | ; sions of gratitude to the Virgin, the little sophist 
continued, rising, and leading her out of the; hastened home; and her first care was to plant 
enchanted circle to a polished silver mirror, } the precious gift, that if possible she might pre- 
which had been used to reflect some former } serve it to be forever a token of her lover’s affec- 
favorite of the Grand Duke’s—*‘there is light | tion. She watched it with solicitude, and did 
enough for thee to see how thou art the Queen } everything for it that care or skill could suggest. 
of Flowers, and this but a gem in thy hair.” It lived and grew. But I am anticipating. 

But the girl drew bashfully back, and they } Wilhelm, I said, delayed meeting the Duke, and 
passed again through the fragrant aisles to the | meanwhile two or three changes had taken place 
open air. Hardly had they stepped into the } in the latter’s mood. His anger when he saw 
moonlight, when the Duke’s voice was heard } the most beautiful cluster gone from his idol, 
asking for Wilhelm, and afraid lest Aimee should } } was succeeded by grief at the injury his darling 
hear the storm which was coming he bade her } had received: and grief was followed by a more 
fly home, and not even pause to take breath lest } dreadful thought—whoever had the blossom 
some harm should befall her. He delayed as} might grow from it another plant, nay! many 
long as possible appearing before his offended ; plants like his own! 
lord, that he might watch her on her way. She } Already he saw in fancy his peerless one 
sped gladly home—passing a shrine she fell on ; ; multiplied to myriads, and decorating the gar- 
her knees before it, took her flower from her } dens of despised peasants. He gave one re- 
hair, and laid it at the Virgin’s feet. proachful glance at the flower, as if it had been 

‘Oh, Virgin Mother, dear and beautiful,” she ; voluntarily unfaithful, and its spell over him was 
murmured, ‘‘even this I could give thee, so do I} broken forever. 
love thee for interceding with thy Son and giving ; Indignation, however, at being deprived of the 
me this happiness. Oh, mother, who thyself} former delight of his soul still remained; and 
knowest how to love, thou dost know better than » F it was while this feeling was dominant that 
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Wilhelm entered. He was questioned, and after | even a single flower. Aimee’s poor plant was 
telling the truth, instantly dismissed. soon dismantled of all save one cluster—the 
The Grand Duke’s Jasmine was soon dethroned, ; most beautiful, which she kept to represent her 
and a fountain took its place. Once again the ; lover’s original gift, though offered extravagant 
plants were allowed to nurse their little buds, , sums for it. Even the symbol of that gift was 
and the walls of the circle glowed with blossoms ) priceless. 
of every hue. Restored to the common shelves, Another year came and went, and Jasmine 
crowded among the other plants, the Jasmine was no longer the rage; but gardeners came 
could not live. The blossoms shrunk, their lam- to purchase young plants, and the peasants to 
bent flame was extinguished, the plant pined beg sprigs. To the latter Aimee gave freely, 
and died while the Duke’s heart was filled with ; and the beautiful flower soon gladdened many a 
another love. home, sending with its fragrance love and peace 

Wilhelm left the palace that night. As he } into young hearts. 
passed the same shrine at which Aimee prayed, } On a summer day of this year, Aimee was 
he paused, lifted his hat, crossed himself, and , walking in her shrubbery, when she felt a hand 
was going on his way, when he saw gleaming on ; laid gently on her shoulder, and with a joyful 
the stone a flower fallen from the cluster he had } cry she turned to meet Wilhelm’s long, eager 
given Aimee, and he lingered longer kneeling } embrace. 
before the Virgin. His first words were sad, however—‘‘I am poor 

In the early morning he bade Aimee and her } as when I left thee, but I could no longer endure 
mother farewell, telling them his intention of } not to see thee.” 
visiting his parents, and seeking some means of} ‘But I am rich,” said Aimee, ‘with the flower 
earning a livelihood. He obtained the mother’s } thou gavest me wealth—the Virgin has blessed it 
permission to claim Aimee as his bride as soon } to us. aI am rich, and all that I have is thine!” 
as he could maintain her; and thus poor Aimee’s;} She then told him the story of her flower. But 
cup of joy was dashed from her lips ere she had } there was still a cloud on Wilhelm’s brow, and 
fully tasted it, for Wilhelm could not delay his} when Aimee questioned he replied, ‘thou wilt 
journey. } give me enough in thyseif—I must bring gold to 

A year passed, and Aimee’s Jasmine almost} thee. I, with a fortune, would dare to take thee 
rivalled the Duke's, except that the plant was } —I will not take thy fortune with thee.” 
much smaller. Persons eager to see it fre-} Thou shalt,” cried Aimee, passionately, ‘it 
quently called at the cottage, and its proud ; is thine—take back what thou gavest me—I will 
owner extolled its beauty, and told of its being } not have it—it was thy gift.” Then bursting 
the only descendant of the Grand Duke’s, till} into tears she said, laying her hand on his arm, 
the fame of it spread far and near. Many a} and looking with irresistible persuasion into his 
gardener sighed with envy, and many a maiden } face, 
wished for a like gift from her lover. “Thou wilt.” 

One day Aimee received an order fromanoble} Wilhelm could not refuse, but the cloud did 
in the vicinity, for flowers to decorate his palace not pass away till she poured out a history of the 
on the occasion of a grand fete. Some delicate } blessed inspiration of the Virgin, her hopes, her 
flowers were also bespoken to be worn in the } delight at success, and her intense happiness as 
hair of a young daughter of the house. Aimee ) she cherished the hope of securing his. Her 
always afterward believed that she was directly } passionate eloquence prevailed. 
inspired by the Virgin to make for the lady a} Not long after Aimee, her dark locks crowned 
crown of her matchless Jasmine. She did so, } with Jasmine, walked with her bridal maidens 
and sent with it a history of the pliant. The { to the church to give herself to her lover. The 
price she charged for it was in accordance with ; aisles were thronged, for both nobility and pea- 
her estimation of its value. A circlet of gems? santry loved the beautiful and far-famed flower 
might have been bought with the gold she re- } girl. 
ceived for it. Many valuable presents were given to the 

But what gems could match it, or rival its pure, ; newly married couple, the Grand Duke himself 
graceful beauty—what jewels could breathe out , causing to be erected for them a small circular 
its fragrance? } greenhouse, and bestowing upon Wilhelm, in 

The crown was eagerly taken, and its story token of his forgiveness, the green marble pedes- 
circulated. Jasmine became the fashion—no } tal of his former idol. But the Jasmine was not 





head-dress was complete without at least one enthroned on it. 
cluster of its blossoms—ladies contended for 


A plaster cast of the Virgin 


took its place, and the plant at her feet was 
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trained around the pedestal. The people said; Nore.—The outlines of this story were taken 
the Jasmine was no longer the emblem of the ; from a paragraph in an old Horticultural Mage- 
exclusive, voluptuous, selfish love of the nobility, ; zine. There is now in our greenhouses a plant 
but of the pure, faithful wedded affection of their called the Grand Duke or Tuscan Jasmine, there- 


own class. Therefore in Tuscany it is a popular soe it is quite probable that the story is true. 
flower, and brides adopt it as their own. 





PASSION’S FUGITIVE. 





BY E. D. HOWARD. 








A cHARM was thrown around me, Oh, then to nerve the spirit, 

Which stole my sense in dream away; And tear those links of bliss away 
A potent chain had bound me Which cling so fondly near it, 

Ere yet my heart divined its sway. It seems to break as soon as they! 
So sweet the joyous feeling, And when they’re rent forever 

Unlike all other bondage, this Such bitter drops of anguish flow, 
No pain its power revealing, That, spite of stern endeavor, 

Betrayed itself by throbs of bliss! Back to its thrall the heart would go. 
Oh, when some power unholy Thus—thus my soul hath broken 

Has crushed a noble spirit down, A charm which reigned so sweetly there; 
Some being wronged and lowly And banished every token 

In slavery’s fetters darkly bound, Of thraldom once so fondly dear! 
How glorious is the moment And yet—ah, yet there lingers 

When fire heroic thrills his veins, The fragrance of its wild control, 
And braving all opponent, As perfume haunts the fingers 

One throb indignant breaks his chains! Which crushed the thorny rose they stole! 
But when the chain that binds us *T was passions charm seductive, 

Is clasped insidious on the heart; A tie unworthy to be worn! 
When every pulse reminds us ’T was madness, more destructive, 

How painfully its links will part; Because its pain was fondly borne! 
When but to wear it ever *T were phrenzied joy to bind it 

Were dearest boon this heart could crave; In folds of rapture round the heart, 
When fates that would dissever But Purity untwined it, 

The chain which binds, must wound the slave. And tore its glowing links apart! 
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TO MARY. 





BY 8. P. DANNER. 





Tuov wakest up sad thoughts to-night, No shadow then was o’er my home— 
A spell is o’er me cast— No cloud was o’er my sky— 

Life-like and fresh with flower, come back I thought not then of change and death, 
The memories of tho past! Nor knew that they were nigh! 


I think of one, whose sweet loved voice 
Our hearts with joy oft filled— 

Whose tones beguiled thus many an hour— 
That voice in death is stilled. 


But now! These visions of the past! 
They haunt me with their power— 

The home! the voice! the forms have gone 
Since that calm twilight hour. 


How sad the contrast brought to mind, I cannot bear such memories now, 
As listening thus again, I must not thus compare 
My heart is borne to other days, The happy past with present gloom— 





When first I heard that strain— Cease then that plaintive air! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tur time of the singing of the birds, the spring 
time of the year, had come. Softness and delight 
were in the air; and a rich purple glow was on 
the hills and in the vallies. The trees were still, 
like sentinels. Not a bough, hardly a leaf stirred. 
But there was the busy hum of newly awakened 
insect life; and the full, prolonged strains of the 
birds gushed out on every hand. The streams 
ran tinkling along; and mirrored faultlessly the 
blue sky, the white cloud, and the bordering trees 
—many of them leafless as yet, but aglow in the 
soft coloring of budding beauty. It was still 
everywhere that day among the dwellers on the 
earth; for even in the town, the softening in- 
fluences were not wholly unfelt. Visions of green 
fields and woods, and yearnings to stray therein, 
went through and through many a brain. Even 
at Olympus new exhilaration was felt. Minerva 
passed out and in, in the morning hours, from one 
room to another, and from the rooms to the gar- 
dens among the pillars and vines; and wherever 
she went she had beaming eyes and thoroughly 
glorified mien. Venus plucked flowers and 
feather-like leaves and wrought them together 
into wreaths and crowns. If she passed a pillar 
she twined a wreath about it; and if she met a 
goddess or a nymph, she set a crown gracefully 
on her head. Truly Minerva and Venus should 
have been very happy on that glorious spring 
day. But as we mortals must almost always do 
somewhere in the midst of our, best times, they 
sighed now and then as the day advanced; 
Minerva, that disquiets must so often come into 
the life that would be so beautiful and good, if 
her own heart and the hearts of Juno and of all 
the rest of the gods and goddesses, were worthy 
of that calm sky, that glowing expense of hill, 
vale and stream; Venus, that—why, that Vulcan 
had not a little, just a little more grace; that his 
feet must be so utterly uncouth, and so feeble in 
their services. It was so bad in a drawing-room 


among the rest of the gods who were so elegant! 
Heigh-ho. And Venus threw away a whole hand- 
ful of choicest flowers and turned to the palace 
with languid steps; as if it were, after all, not 
worth while walking or doing anything, since 
her husband had such inelegance; and sighing, 





‘‘heigh-ho—heigh-ho—I wish it were different! 
If it were only different!” 

She sauntered into a long, long court; (you of 
Philadelphia have no conception of the length 
and breadth of that court, of the interminable 
vistas through the oleanders, mrytles, fountaing 
and graceful architecture, ) and there she found 
Minerva sitting pensively, with her head leaning 
against a pillar. If any of my readers believe 
that she had mild and well-pleased eyes on any 
of the beautiful vistas, or on the grand landscape 
stretching afar, and seen through the lofty win- 
dows and doors which were opened wide that 
day to the spring airs, they must be told, that, 
on the contrary, she only saw a dark stain on the 
carpet where Ganymede had that day upset a 
nectar flagon. She only thought that if Gany- 
mede would be a little more careful, and if all 
the rest would be a little more careful, she need 
not be forever working carpets and tapestries; 
she might then study the philosophers to her 
heart’s content, and grow wise, and improve her- 
self indefinitely. So Minerva too said, heigh-ho! 
and sighed, and turned her eyes away to the 
grand landscape without seeing it. 

Venus heard the sigh as she came along, tug- 
ging with impatient fingers at her girdle. 

‘*Minerva!” said she, stopping before that 
goddess, and mechanically tearing a vine that 
touched her shoulder. ‘‘Minerva! did you ever 
think that, after all, there isn’t anything in all 
Olympus that is worth one feather out of that 
owl’s wing? There isn’t, depend upon it!” 

‘But if we all were wiser, Venus! We spend 
our time in such a poor way! I’ve been think- 
ing about it as I sat here; and I know that one 
may try fetes and flowers forever and ever; but 
one does not find a real, enduring kind of plea- 
sure until one comes to be thoroughly learned 
and wise. I so long, on this account, to know 
all things!” 

‘Ah, ho!” laughed pretty little Venus, with a 
shrug. ‘I confess that sounds queer! I think 
I could be content if—now don’t tell anybody, 
Minerva!” cuddling up close to Minerva, and 
clasping her arm in both her child-like hands. 
“Don’t tell! but if Vulcan were a little hand- 
somer! Do you know? I am sometimes fairly 
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ashamed of him; especially when Mars and 
Apollo are about. Don’t teil now! Here let 
me put this spray of laurel in yourhair. There, 
that’s fine!” setting herself off at arm’s length 
to look at her. 

‘*Good-bye, Minerva! I’m gone!” And she 
glided gracefully away amongst the vines and 
pillars. 

I wonder if my readers, many of them, know 
what the good German philosopher, Fichte, says 
of this discontent that-must always be coming 
in; that infected Minerva and Venus; that in- 
fects us all more or less at times. 

“ And thus they long and wex away their life; 
in every condition in which they find themselves, 
thinking that if it were but otherwise with them 
it would be better with them, and then when it 
has become otherwise, discovering that it is not 
better; in every position they occupy for the 
moment, believing that if they had but attained 
yonder height on which their eye is gazing, they 
would be freed from their anguish, but finding 
nevertheless, even on the desired height, their 
ancient sorrow. 

‘And thus does the poor child of eternity, cast 
forth from his native home, and surrounded on 
all sides by his heavenly inheritance, which yet 
his trembling hand fears to grasp, wander with 
fugitive and uncertain step throughout the waste, 
everywhere laboring to establish for himself a 
dwelling-place, but happily ever reminded by the 
speedy downfall of each of his succeeding habita- 
tions, that he can find peace nowhere but in his 
Father’s house.” 

And when Fichte talks here of ‘‘the Father’s 
house,” he is not thinking of the home beyond 
the grave. For “the Father dwelleth in ws.” 
Within ourselves is the fair inheritance, within 
our own souls. And if we look this way and 
that to find it in learning, or in elegant husbands 
with graceful feet, or in ‘houses and lands, we 
look and search in vain. We find the learning 
and the lands, ’tis true. But we are still looking 
farther and in other directions. Our life is just 
as hollow as it was before; and must ever be, 
until we learn to sit quietly and look within our 
own souls, 

It was very still among the dwellers in the 
country, on that early spring day; for busy men 
let go the wonted hurry of their steps, looked 
away on wood and hill, and thought a while of 
the unseen power that every spring time revivi- 
fies this ever old, ever new world. While they 
looked and listened, as if they might see or hear 
some of the slow works that went on in the lands 
about, they felt great thoughts going through 
them—of life, of Him who gave it to them; of 
Vou. XXIII.—19 
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death, and of the renewed life beyond; of its 
long, long course; of its delights for the guileless 
and loving-hearted child, of its rest and peace for 
the purified and strengthened man and woman, 
who come to it with the cross at their feet, and 
the crown of well-doing on their heads. They, 
the busy men of the earth, felt then that the life 
of the soul, begun here and carried on beyond 
the valley, was something to them, even a divine, 
beneficent reality; and that their actual, daily 
life, into which came so often vanity and sordid 
aims, blindness and deafness to beauty and plea- 
sant sounds, was a poor farce, and that they 
themselves were little better than fools and har- 
lequins; unworthy of the beautiful spring time, 
of the brightness of the sun, of the blossoms and 
the fruit which the earth was preparing to put 
forth; and especially unworthy of the rich and 
manifold endowments of the heart. 

The little children sang with the birds. Their 
free, loving hearts expanded wide in the genial 
spring air and sunshine; and it was with them 
very much as if the good Saviour they so loved 
to be told about, took them into his arms and 
blessed them with his heavenly voice, as he was 
wont to bless the children of yore. They turned 
their wondering eyes here and there, up to the 
sky and away to the woods, with love for every 
little bird and for everything they saw, Some 
of them had read fairy tales and knew all about 
Genii, nymphs and graces. They knew how they 
go in their graceful white robes, chasing the wild 
roes and fawns over the hills and through the 
dales; and how they and the Muses sing and 
dance, playing upon their reeds and lyres. And 
they wandered away to the woods; for perhaps 
they would catch glimpses of them among the 
dark hazies by the brook. Perhaps they would 
find them bending at the little pond beneath the 
old trees, to put the arbutus flowers and the 
young oak leaves in their hair. 

It was nearly in this wise that the poets, those 
men and women who are children to their dying 
day, felt and acted, in spite of all the depre- 
ciating things they had heard in their life-time 
from the tillers of the ground, the ore-diggers, 
the spinners and weavers, and all the men and 
women of vanity and worldly-mindedness. They 
too went to the woods and streams, longing that 
Muse or some sort of celestial creation might 
visit their eyes. 

But they all, the poets and the little children 
searched and invoked in vain that day; or, in 
part, in vain; for on the morrow a fete would be 
given by the Muses on Mount Helicon; and 
already ‘“‘the note of preparation had been 


‘sounded” in all Olympus, in all the tributary 
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islands and shores. The Naiads and the Neveides 
wore their green robes, bringing profusely into 
the borders, gems, plucked at will from the bur- 
nished roofs and sides of their grottoes. With 
the gems, the Neveides intermingled minutest 
rainbow colored shells gathered on the strands, 
just without the pillars; while the mountain 
nymphs, the fresh Oreiads, made chaplets of bay 
for their hair, and hemmed their long robes with 
the dark and lustrous olive leaves. The Dryades 
tried the effect in the hair, first of forest leaves, 
then of shells borrowed of the Neveides, after- 
ward of gems given by the generous Naiads. 
But those who had taste and genius laid aside 
both gems and shells, after they had tried them 
in many lights, ending as they had begun, with 
their own forest leaves. 

The Muses—they, indeed, had no time to attend 
to the children and the poets. But their hearts 
warmed toward them for the love they were pay- 
ing; and they sent Euphrosyne, the youngest of 
the graces, her whose name being interpreted is 
Joy; and, unseen by them, she filled the hearts 
of the poets and the children with pleasure and 
gratitude, so that they thought it happiness 
enough just to live in such a glorious world. 
They gathered the arbutus and the many-hued 
mosses; and went back to their homes, richer 
ten thousand times than he or she ever can be, 
who, with miser-eyes on the ground, goes hur- 
riedly, bearing heavy money-bags along. 





CHAPTER {I. 


Do my readers know about Mount Helicon? 
Have my travelled readers ever rested their feet 
in the rich mosses of its groves? I imagine not; 
for it is chiefly of London and Paris, of Italy and 
the Rhine, and la/terly indeed of Ireland and the 
Nile that one hears. 

Mount Helicon then has soft airs and gentle 
slopes; and beneath the olive trees are cool 
springs, those pretty mirrors of the Muses. 
Little rills slip round in the groves of walnut 
and almond trees; and not a green mound rises 
along the plains, that the ilex and the arbutus 
do not deck it. The dark myrtle fringes heavily 
the banks of the streams; and here and there 
the lively oleander blooms. Not a ragged cliff 
is there, that clusters of flowers do not crown it, 
and the myrtle trail over its sides; not a pre- 
cipice that a cascade does not leap adown it 
turning it uato beauty. There, in the shade of 
the groves, within sight and hearing of rill and 
cascade, overlooking the plain below and the 
Copiac Lake, the Muses had one of their beau- 
tiful homes. And here, on the day of which we 





would speak, the sisters and those ever-ready 
helpers, the charming graces, went from spot to 
spot, from room to room, with busy steps and 
skilful, well-trained fingers. All but Eraté. She 
had been sent for to go to Olympus. Juno had 
need of her. Calliope, Clio and Hramia did their 
best to fill her place; only Clio declared that the 
latter spent half her time in the observatory; a 
place which, after all, none would exist unless it 
were Minerva and Prometheus. Thalia was ina 
distant apartment, with the eldest of the graces, 
the splendid Aglaia, with Melpomene, (her who 
presided over tragedy) and Apollo, who had come 
over from Olympus ‘‘to see to things,” he said, 
as he was tucking his lyre into a corner, and 
unbuttoning the gay cloak that hung upon one 
shoulder. They were rehearsing some new 
tableaux vivant. Terpsichore was somewhere in 
the palace with Thalia of the graces, practising 
&@ new dance; and Euterpe had enough to do 
tuning her pipes. Odd things they were; Juno 
hated them; but the rest all liked them, she 
played them with such wondrous skill. Espe- 
cially Jupiter liked them, because she hated them 
Juno fervently believed. And. perhaps it was. 
It would be just like Jupiter, one must confess. 

By-and-bye they all came together to twine 
roses and wreaths about the pillars and for fes- 
toons along the halls and corridors; to group 
them also, roses of every hue and shade, and 
laurel and myrtle, for the marble vases, the 
golden vases, and the vases of silver of exquisite 
workmanship; and, in their midst, laughter and 
song and good-natured jest did not once cease. 

Venus came in the midst of it, a creature of 
light and beauty. She touched and rearranged 
a little the roses in the vases; ran her fingers 
lightly over the robes and chaplets the nymphs 
had made ready for the festival; and laughed at 
poor, diligent Vulcan, who came soon after her, 
a creature of right stalwarth arm and cunning 
fingers; but, then, a creature, after all, to be 
laughed at for his ugliness and his eccentricities. 
Venus laughed at him because he placed some 
new ornaments he had just brought, thus and 
so; and while she laughed she replaced them, so 
and thus; and then ran her white arm about his 
sinewy neck, when she perceived that she had 
vexed him. 

‘*Vulcan—husband mine,” she murmured, 
with her lips close to his ear. 

‘‘My wife—my pleasant one,” said he. And 
it was with a good voice; for a great deal of 
tenderness was in it. 

‘I declare! I will never, never vex you in this 
foolish manner again! So help me Jove!” 

“I declare I will never be vexed in this foolish 
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way again. For I wonder if I don’t know that } just like a motHier’s love for her boy. I was his 


you love me right well. This ought to be enough, 
I am thinking, for a cramped, knotty old-fellow 
like me.” 

“There! there! don’t talk so, good one. 1 tell 
you the truth now!” coming up close before him, 
and getting hold of both his hands. “I often 
look at you and the rest of the gods, and think 
that I love you better than any of them, because— 
why not, to be sure, because you are a knotty 
old fellow, as you say; but because you are, in 
the upshot of the matter—not perfect.” (Par 
parenthesis, my readers must believe Venus. It 
was true, as she said, that she did often love him, 
faults and all; and the better, because he had 
the faults that made him look up to her, and 
almost worship her; and that, at the same time, 
made her, in her good moments, feel tenderness 
for him and compassion. ) 

“I don’t know why it is, Iam sure!” con- 
tinued Venus, with a pretty look of the slightest 
abstraction. ‘‘It may be there is no reason for 
it—although you know Minerva and Prometheus 
say there are reasons, enough of them, for all 
sorts of phenomena; and one day when I tried 
to make Minerva understand how I love you, in 
just what way, she went into a frightful disquisi- 
tion on a law called ‘attraction of opposites.’ 
Only think, Vulcan! As if I would or could 
listen to anything with such hard names to it. 
I wanted to know awfully; but I wouldn’t take 
that pains, would you now? Say! would you?” 

She gave him a quick kiss on repeating the 
question; and Vulcan smiled on her and said, 
“no.” But that was not true; he would. 

“I thought you wouldn’t. Well; as I was 
going to say, I love you because you ain’t per- 
fection itself. I could never love a beautiful 
and effeminate man—in the right way to call 
him husband, that is,” she added, quickly, and 
averting her face a moment on seeing that Vul- 
can scanned her features closely while she said 
this. ‘Believe me, Vulcan; for it is the truth! 
I love to lay the hand they all call so tiny and 
fair, in your muscular, broad, toil-hardened palm 
thus! And to lean thus on the broad, faithful 
chest; and to know at the time that you are my 
own husband, and that I am your wife. They 
had a great deal to say about me and Mars, you 
remember,” she added, still leaning on Vulcan’s 
breast. 

“Yes,” replied Vulcan, listening intently for 
what would come next. 

‘Well, I just about hate him! I can’t bear 
him! And Adonis, you know there was ever so 
much said about him and me. And it is true 
that I did like Adonis right well. But it was 








protector! not he mine! Just think of it! I 
often laugh when I remember how worried I 
used to be about him always when he was in the 
chase. I should have been.in what the mortals 
call consumption before this day, if I had had 
him instead of you for my husband. But with 
you I thrive nicely. Don’t you think I do?” 

Vulcan answered with an embrace and a hearty 
kiss upon her lips. 





CHAPTER III. 


“Erato, if you would leave that book for the 
present and help me on this robe a little!”” Thus 
spake Juno with imperious voice and mien. ‘I 
am so tormented with this new stitch!” 

‘*What stitch, mater? let me see,” said Erato, 
coming with good-natured alacrity to sit on a 
cushion at Juno’s feet. 

‘*Why, this one for the heart of the narcissus! 
How the mortals ever invented such a stitch, or 
how their miserable spines and nerves, that are 
so often out of tune, endure it now that it is in- 
vented, is more than I can understand. My 
patience was never so tried.” 

Jupiter didn’t believe it, itseemed. He brought 
his eyes up slowly from his sandal to her face, 
and said, 

“ H *m ” 

“Yes! this is what you are always saying— 
‘h’m!’ I never, in all my life-time, saw so pro- 
voking a person. It would try anybody!” She 
jerked the silken floss and the threads of gold; 
and they, as if they shared the mischievous 
temper Juno saw in her husband, went every 
moment into unmanageable knots. 

**See! I will just help you, mater,” said Erato. 
*‘T remember I have always heard you say that 
your work troubles you most when you are most 
in haste.” 

‘It does. And it is a real trial, whatever 
those may think who have nothing to do but sit 
and watch one and criticise one.” 

‘It ts bad that the floss troubles you so,” said 
Erato, picking at a knot. She talked, as she 
always did, with the sweetest voice in the world. 
Jupiter listened to it as if it were music; and 
it had power even over Juno’s irritable mood. 
‘But it is only one of the very light afflictions. 
See there! the last knot! There, mater.” 

“Yes; a light affliction, to be sure,” replied 
Juno. ‘But then, to be plagued so when one is 
in such a hurry!” She bent her head low over 
her embroidery. 

‘Oh, well! I have been reading such a sad, 
and yet, at the same time, such a beautiful, 
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beautiful story! It is of the sufferings of one; has patience, and a liking for encounter with 


among the mortals; and it made me feel as if I 
would forever be ashamed to open my lips in 
compliments. He was a martyr who loved the 
truth so well, that he died rather than give it 
up. That was a great thing to come to one, 
mater. Think how he would have overlooked 
tangled floss, and all our troublesome prepara- 
tions for this festival. He had greater things in 
his great soul, I am thinking. Does the floss 
still——” 

“Oh, it still knots continually. I wish you 
would try it.” 

“Yes, I will.” She worked with far nimbler 
fingers than Juno. It was wonderful to watch 
how the flower spread out in the*border; and, 
as if her own smooth spirit were passing electri- 
cally through the threads, they exhibited no 
more any vicious propensity whatever. 

Juno looked on admiringly. ‘‘You are a dear 
child, I am sure,” said she. ‘You always manage 
to keep such a sweet temper! Now work on the 
half open narcissus if you will. I don’t know 
how it is; but the narcissus is the very flower I 





difficulties. Let Erato say then, that she would 
love to be a martyr, But when she Says it, do 
you shudder prettily at the martyrdom and say, 
‘oh, why! would you though!—but do tell me, 
child, what I can do with this flower, this nar- 
cissus! It plagues my life out.’” 

Wasn’t this provoking enough in Jupe? He 
laughed too with his might, and pinched Juno’s 
nose and chin a little. 

Erato laughed; and so, pretty soon, did Juno, 
her husband was really so good-natured, and was 
withal so elegant standing there before her. But 
she had tears in her eyes, and said, ‘you are too 
bad now, Jupiter!” 

**Not in the least! I say it for your good, as 
your mothers say.” He still had a gay air, but 
his face was fast growing serious. ‘If you will 
school and discipline yourself up to a high con- 
dition of patience and heroism in what we call 
the little things, it will be a sign infallible that 
in the deep, quiet places of your soul is some- 
thing composed, self-assured and great, that 
would keep you close to the right, to truth, even 


like best, and am the most desirous to succeed } if they led you on, on to the stake; and would 


well in copying; and yet it gives me more trouble ? 
3 to die for them.” 


than all the rest. Minerva says that it would 
be so, of course. She says that to do a thing in 


_~ 


make it a glorious thing, as Erato said, for you 


Erato had a kindling face. Juno let her em- 


a beautiful way, one must first be thoroughly } broidery lie in her lap, and had eyes full of tears. 


qualified, and then have an easy spirit about it.” 
«Yes, certainly,” replied Erato. 


‘“«T say this who have no steadier patience than 
you, Juno,” continued Jupiter, preparing to go. 


“Yes; but to keep the easy spirit, when one 3 ‘“‘I wish we were both a great deal better, don’t 
has so many perplexities! They are nothing to} you?” 


the martyr’s I know you are thinking. Tell 
me something more about the martyr. I sup- 
pose he died well. This kind of mortals always 
do.” 

‘Beautifully! like the swan! And he lived a 
life pleasant for us to think upon now it is over 
and the dear man is well at rest. If I werea 
mortal, I would count it a glorious thing to be a 
martyr—a glorious thing!—to be so steadfast in 
the right, and so strong!” 

“Yes,” replied Juno. ‘Yes, so would I, 
Erato.” But she spoke without enthusiasm, 
and assorted her flosses at the same time. 

‘Oh, pooh!” said Jupiter, coming to his feet, 
and throwing a leaf he had been picking to 
pieces out of the window. ‘I guess you would 
count it a fine thing to be a martyr, indeed! and 
you can’t get along with a few knots in your 
floss without going distracted, pooh!” 

“Yes, I suppose so!” replied Juno, coloring 
with her vexation. ‘It was well enough for 
Erato to say» well enough for anybody but me.” 

«¢Well enough for you, wife, if you could say 


it with meaning and sincerity. Erato can. She ‘ 





“I wish I were, at least!” said Juno, passion- 
ately. ‘It grieves me to pieces that I must be 
so foolish, and suffer all that I do on account of 
it!” 

“But be calm! be calm! have patience with 
yourself, in the first place. Good-bye. Have 
patience till I come again.” An odd thing, by 
the way, for a ‘*Thunderer” to be saying. It 
demonstrates anew the verity of this that Brown- 
son said in his better days—‘ We are all of us 
better than even our best friends believe us.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Now, dear reader, go with me into the large 
company assembled in the drawing-rooms at 
Helicon. I will go as I am in this sombre suit; 
for, for me who am so plain, there is no benefit, 
but, on the contrary, positive disadvantage in 
effort. I will take a large share of friendliness 
and good-will along with me. These shall com- 
mend me. But you, dear one, who are so beau- 
tiful that it is a delight to look on your face, 
your movements, do you put on your softest 
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muslin, with the longest, farthest-reaching skirt, 
that shall float about you as if é were a light 
summer cloud, and you a beautiful spirit. Put 
a few delicate flowers and leaves in your hair 
and then we will go. 

See, dearest! how the graceful forms move 
about, and mingle and commingle! Terpsichore 
does not once speak that she does not skip a 
little in harmony and laugh—the gayest little 
laugh that one ever hears. We know Clio by 
her laurel crown, and by the delicately chased 
trumpet hanging at her girdle. It is for her to 
preside over history, we know, and sound the 
fame of the heroes. ’Tis said the latter office 
is but a sinecure of late, since the heroes of 
these days are not on the bloody fields where 
the sword and the bayonet go clashing, so much 
as on the still ‘‘ battle-fields of life,” where slow 
trials are to be endured, weighty burdens to be 
lifted and carried, tight bands that bind men’s 
hands and feet to be sundered and put aside. 


One feels instinctively that no trumpet is to be ; 


sounded for those who are making achievements 
on this field. 

Away there is Melpomene; splendidly attired, 
but pale as the pedestal she leans upon, and 
weeping. She always weeps and imagines tragi- 
cal things. She never knows that the sun is 
shining, that the birds are singing, that lyres 
are playing and that warm hearts are close by, 
waiting to love her, never! Thalia, she who sees 
to all good comedies, is wiser. Only she tears 
those vases all to pieces in making up a bouquet 
for herself. It is good that Apollo goes now 
and gaily puts himself and his lyre between her 
and them. 

Now Aurora enters, fresh and beautiful as the 
morning. Iris comes with a note on a gold salver 
for ‘‘resplendent Juno.” Jupiter, the king over 
all these gods and goddesses, is here on the left, 


‘ sitting with a grave face and mien. A beau- 


tiful creature is by him, stroking the head of 
his favorite eagle, Bon by name. It cannot be 
Venus; for she has on no cestus; and one never 
sees Venus without this charm in so large a 
company. It cannot be Juno; for there is that 
goddess at the left hand of her lord, talking 
earnestly with Erato and Diana; nor Minerva, we 
already know Minerva, who is taller, and whose 
beauty is of the intellectual type, while that of 
this delicate creature is eminently spiritual. It 
must be Psyche; yes, for now Jupiter, who has 
been some time regarding her, says, 

‘*Psyche—glorious Psyche! come here. Stand 
here close by me.” 

She approaches, and lays her wax-like arm 
and hand on the arm of his throne. 


““You are a good little creature.” 

“Am I?” 

“Yes. I never see you and have you near me 
® moment without thinking—‘ well, she is a fine 
creature. It softens us all and does us good 
having her here.’” 

** Thanks, dear sire.” 

**You too, I fancy, must find a little pleasure 
where you confer so much! and pleasure of such 
a noble kind too! You are happy here?” 

“Very happy, sire; happier for all the wan- 
derings and troubles I had before I came; so 
that I am thankful for the sorrows as much as 
for the pleasures of my life.” 

“That is right! That is a good child!” 

‘‘Then Cupid is so dear to me! Heis so kind 
a husband! And then I love everything. I love 
every plant and bird and insects so well; it does 
@ great deal toward filling my life with happi- 
ness, as I go along. Only I have to see the dumb 
creatures buffeted so often; and the insects, and 
the beautiful flowers—the little blue flowers, 
that, more than all others, look as if they were 
speaking to us in their mute language; I have 
to see them trampled upon and disregarded, as 
? if they were nothing, and as if we owed them 
nothing for their beauty and aroma. As if they 
paed no intelligence, too; and they have a great 

deal; even the plants.” 
“The plants, Psyche?” 

“Certainly! I never told you about those 
reeds by the river, that fairly spoke to me! that 
} fairly told me what to do, and directed me as 
: Wisely as ever you, sire, could have done!” 

“No. Tell me now.” He bends his head a 
little closer; she draws a little nearer, speaking 
rapidly and in low tones. 

‘¢ Well, it was when I was on the earth; when 
Venus, who now is so dear a mother-in-law to 
me, was so bitter, and set me to such hard tasks. 
She ordered me one day to go beyond the river 
to a place inaccessible to us mortals, as we all 
believed, and bring her a tuft of the golden wool 
from certain sheep that fed there. I was in de- 
spair—for I had already had so many troubles! 
I would drown myself, I thought. And when I 
came to the water’s edge for this purpose, I 
trampled on some reeds that grew there. I quite 
overlooked them, as if they were nothing; but the 
dear things fell a whispering me,what to do to 
get the tuft of wool. I did get it by their direc- 
tions, bless them! and carried it to Venus. The 
ants helped me, too, poor diligent things! when 
she ordered me to separate the grains in the 
great heaps she made of barley, wheat, millet, 
peas, lentils, and T don’t know what besides. 
They did it all for m@, working so silently. A 
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noble eagle helped me. He brought water for 
me from a fountain that a monstrous dragon 
kept in those days. I was obliged to have the 
water for Venus. This makes me love every 
creature, and——” 

But Juno talks with a voice that quite drowns 
Psyche’s, and even Jupiter’s, now that he speaks. 
Let us listen; for she has flushed cheeks and 
harsh manners and denunciatory voice. She 
shakes her head, as we have seen our ladies do 
when they blamed. 


Juno. I must say that Latona does very wrong 
—very wrong! 
Erato. (With a beaming look.) The mortals, 


’tis said, have a God, a very great and loving 
being whom they call Father; and He can look 
into the hearts of a!l His children and see just 
what there is there. Perhaps if He can see our 
hearts and all our lives, and Latona’s, He knows 
that she is as pure and as goodaswe. Wecan’t 
judge. We don’t know her or ourselves properly. 
We don’t know what she has done; or what we 
would be and do in her place. 

Diana. That is true. They all call me the 
strict, the decorous. I called myself the same, 
and found fault with others; and really thought 
that there was nowhere such another paragon. 
Until I loved Endymion. Then I would stir out 
of my straight path any time to seehim. I even 
went, many a night when the moon was shining, 
to the mountains of Cazia, to look on his face 
that was so dear to me, as he slept. I did no 
harm; that Jove knows; and the one God of the 
mortals, if He saw my heart; but, see how blind 
and unjust I had been before to others! inasmuch 3 
as now I was doing the very things I had always 
condemned in them! I had a lesson in this. I 
have been slower in my condemnations since, and 
always shall be—I hope. 

Juno. Yes,I presume so. Oh! I believe in 
charity and so on. Nobody believes in them as 
I do, hardly. But—ah, here is Iris with some- 
thing for me! I am glad to have something 
come tome? Who sent it, Iris? 

Thus it is with Juno. Nothing impresses her. 
She gets no high lessons, goes not one step for- 
ward. What she always has been, she is now 
and will be evermore; beautiful, that is, having 
fine skin, hair and teeth; but capricious, self- 
willed and ‘‘unstable as water;” quick in her 
resentments and retaliations, slow in her good 
offices and in an enlightened comprehension of 
motives and deeds. Fare thee well, poor Juno! 

Pleasant it is to turn from her to Minerva, 
who has such dignity; and, at the same time, 
such grace and condescension! I wonder what 








she and Prometheus are saying to each other. 


Their heads are often together; and the Olym- 
pians think that their hearts are not far apart. 
Prometheus thinks the same, and says it to 
Minerva. The warm color comes to her cheeks; 
‘but she shakes her head a little, sighs a little 
and professes to be a great deal skeptical. She 
is his inspiration, however; this she must know. 
She speaks a kindling word or two, she lets 
kindling glance meet and rest on his; and re- 
awakened enjoyment, reawakened purposes of 
greatness and beneficence thrills his brain and 
all his nerves. Thus is he ennobled. And, being 
thus ennobled, he goes forth to ennoble and to 
bless others. Let’s listen. 

Minerva. You shall be my friend and brother, 
I will think of you when you are away; and 
when you return, no one will be so well pleased 
to see you coming. I will be glad when you 
prosper. And if you have troubles any time, 
come to me and I will try to make them less, 

Prometheus. Dear Minerva! This then shall be 
enough for me. And no sister was ever guarded 
and surrounded with comforts as you shall be by 
me. 

They move slowly away, still talking between 
themselves, and with one and another whom they 
pass in the crowd. 

Hebe joins them, the ever gay and blooming; 
and her husband, the good and manly Hercules. 
The call comes now; and they all move out to 
the feast. We too will go, dear reader. We will 
leave this short narrative altogether, when we 
have in company considered a little this one sug- 


‘ gestive item in the experience of the good Pro- 


metheus. You know he offended Jupiter one 
time by bringing sacred fire from heaven to us 
mortals, when Jupiter had said that we should 
have no more fire at all. Jupiter ordered him 
to be taken to Mount Cancarus and bound fast 
to a rock for all eternity. Well, they carried him 
there and left him as Jupiter had commanded; 
and every day an eagle, or, as some say, a vul- 
ture, came to pick at him and torment him. But 
he daily mustered strength and patience to endure 
it manfully, and lost not one whit of his desire to 
do good; and, by-and-bye, in an emergency, he 
revealed a secret by which even Jupiter’s throne 
was saved to him. Then Jupiter, who would 
keep his vow that bound Prometheus to the rock, 
and who would at the same time virtually free 
him and bring him to honor, caused a fragment 
of the rock to be mounted in a costly ring and 
gave it to Prometheus to wear. And thus we 
see that through his patience and wisdom, the 
rock that was doomed as an offence to him, be- 
came his highest distinction. 
Adieu, dear reader. 
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BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





Tue other morning, having to visit my dress- 
maker, I made a call on a fashionable acquaint- 
ance, whose residence lay in the same direction. 
She had been at the opera the night before, and, 
in her languid way, entertained me by talking 
of it. 

‘Really, my dear,” were her words, ‘Sontag 
is quite over-rated. To call her voice fresh is 
ridiculous, positively ridiculous, I assure you.” 

“Why do you go so often?” I said, half smiling. 

‘Well, I don’t know, my dear, except that its 
the fashion. Niblo’s is always full, and one can 
look at the people, you know: and besides how 
else could one get through one’s evenings?” 

She yawned slightly as she spoke, for, in truth, 
she was ennuied almost to death, and I was an old 
acquaintance, before whom she could be frank. 
I thought to myself that if my former schoolmate 
had to labor for a livelihood, she would scarcely 
be driven to the opera merely to see and be seen, 
merely to kill time. 

‘“‘Granting that Sontag is not as perfect as she 
once was,” I said, ‘*yet surely the music one 
hears at her operas is admirable, and well worth 
going to Niblo’s, night after night, if one can 
afford it.” 

‘‘La, now, that’s the way you always talk,” 
drowsily replied my friend. ‘‘You are an odd 
creature, I know, and one can’t expect you to 
be like other people. As for me I’m sick of 
music.” 

‘‘And of dancing, and balls, and dress, and 
everything,” I continued, briskly. ‘Confess now, 
are you not?” 

A languid nod accompanied the answer. 

“To tell the truth I am, at least nearly so. 
One sees so much of such things. I wish some- 
body would get up something new. It’s the 
dullest winter ever I spent.” 

After I had left the fashionable heiress, I 
pondered, as I walked, on her lot. ‘Here is a 
woman,” I said, ‘with every worldly blessing, 
yet she is not happy. At four and twenty she 
has exhausted life. Nothing any longer gives 
her pleasure. Even Sontag’s music fails to 
elicit her admiration. She has nothing to look 
forward to, for she has enjoyed already all that 
fortune can bestow; and so she is fast sinking 
into discontent with herself and everything.” 
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My reflections were cut short by arriving at 
the dress-maker’s. Ushered into a room to be 
fitted, I found myself in the midst of young 
girls, all busily engaged in sewing. They were 
generally pale, and some wore quite a wearied 
look: none had the freshness that should have 
accompanied their years. And yet no one 
seemed positively unhappy. The peevish dis- 
content, which was fast becoming the chief cha- 
racteristic of my schoolmate’s countenance, was 
entirely wanting in these faces. 

Suddenly a street organ began to play. The 
instrument was an ordinary one, with the common 
tunes of the day. Most of them had a touch of 
plaintiveness, however, that went to the heart 
of the listener. ‘Old Folks at Home” was one 
of the number. 

The girls simultaneously stopped work, and 
letting their sewing lie on their laps, listened 
silently and eagerly. During the whole time 
that the round of tunes was playing, not one of 
them spoke a word. Literally a pin might have 
been heard to drop. At last the organ-player 
moved on; and then the silence was broken at 
last. 

“‘Oh!” whispered one, ‘‘ wasn’t it beautiful?” 
‘‘How I wish he had staid longer,” whispered 
another. Then, with a sigh, each resumed her 
work. 

But when, shortly after, the organ-player stop- 
ped again, a few doors below, and repeated his 
round of airs, the girls all ceased sewing once 
more, listening to what they could catch, until 
the last faint sound had died away. It was 
again with a sigh that they took up their weary 
work.* 

Involuntarily I contrasted them with the 
fashionable heiress. ‘The capacity to enjoy,” 
I said to myself, ‘they, at least, have not lost. 
Doubtless they consider their lot a hard one, 
and a hard one it truly is in many particulars, 
but it has its compensations, and not the least 
is, that, which by making pleasure a rarity, re- 
tains for pleasure its zest.” 

I went to the opera myself on the two suc- 
ceeding nights. I heard Alboni in the “Barber 
of Seville.” The next evening I listened to 
Sontag in “Lucrezia Borgia.” But I doubt if 
I enjoyed half as much pleasure, with it all, as 
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BY MRS. JESSUP EAMES. 





Sue is Thy gift to me, 

Thy pure and precious gift, and from her birth 
Was consecrate to Thee— 

Therefore, oh, Father, let this child of earth 

; The heir of Heaven be! 


Dear daughter of my love! 

Watch over her and guide her unto good— 
Oh! let her live, and move, 

And have her being in Thee, and be endued 
With wisdom from above. 


She is the cherished child 

Of many hopes—of many fervent prayers— 
Keep pure and undefil’d 

This tender blossom of my shielding care, 
Springing ’mid life’s rough wild! 


Give me the strength, dear Lord, 
To guide her to the life that is in Thee— 
For oh, too much adored 
This evil world with all its snares may be! 





Oh, Father, hear my prayer !— 
Give me her sorrows—lay, oh, God, on me 
The cross she ought to bear— 
And let me be near her continually 
To smooth away each care! 


Ob, Thou all-loving One! 

Protect and bless her—make her days serene: 
When I am gone 

Give her Thy sheltering arm to lean 
Ever upon! 


But if this does not suit 

Thine all-wise purpose, oh, let her become 
Thro’ trials better fit 

To win her entrance to a happier home, 
A lowly child of light! 


Yea! mould her to Thy will— 

Let love eternal linger on each breath; 
Do Thou her whole life fill, 

And let her be, dear Lord, in life and death 
Thine own possession still! 





THE TWO SONGS OF THE GOLD SEEKER. 





BY FREDERIC COOPER. 





Hops dwelt in his breast as he went on his way, 
And riches gleamed before him, 
His spirit was light, and his face was gay, 
For the sky of youth was o’er him. 
With cheerful heart he crossed the sea, 
And climbed the mountain bold, 
And his merry song as he went along, 
Was “Gold, glistening Gold!” 


A year flew past, and the stamp of care 
Might be seen on his sunburnt brow, 

But still the bright sky of youth was there, 
And his heart with hope did glow. 

He searched the rippling river’s bed, 
Where treasures lay untold; 

And his cheerful song, the whole day long, 
Was “Gold, glistening Gold.” 





A few more years, on the prairie wild 
An aged man was straying; 
His heart was meek as that of a child 
At the feet of its mother praying. 
Weary his limbs, and coarse his fare, 
His pillow his comrade’s tomb; 
And his weary song, as he trudged along, 
Was “Home, peaceful Home.” 


He reached the spot where once smiled his home, 
But of his friends ’t was riven; 
And in the green church-yard a lowly stone 
Told him their home was Heaven! 
Then he threw his worthless gold aside, 
And by those loved ones tomb, 
Passed the soul away, of that old man grey, 
To “Home, peaceful Home!” 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the Distrjct Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 263. 


XIV.—MANDERSON. 

From the hour of that conversation Manderson 
was a different person. His whole energies were 
now concentrated on one purpose, which was the 
achievement of an independence, in order that he 
might possess Julia. 

««T will deserve her,” he said to himself, as he 
gat alone.in his chamber, after the interview with 
his mother, ‘‘I will deserve her, before I seek 
her again. Now heaven give me a fair field!” 

Manderson, like many young men of family, 
had entered himself as a law-student, after he 
had taken his degree at college, and had prose- 
cuted his studies in a desultory way ever since, 
more, however, with a view to acquiring a finished 
education, than with any design of practising a 
profession. But now he lost no time in com- 
pleting his course, and applying for admission 
to the bar. 

Fortune favored him in a way that she favors 
few. The very week in which he was enrolled, 
an appalling murder took place in one of the 
suburbs, under circumstances which, for a while, 
agitated the public mind intensely. The victim 
was an unoffending old man, who kept a small 
shop for people of the poorer class, and who was 
murdered in broad daylight behind his counter. 
He had but time, indeed, to follow the assassin 
to the door; to cry out that he was stabbed; and 
to point down the street, as if indicating the way 
in which the criminal had fied, when he fell and 
expired. A hue and cry was immediately raised. 
But it happened to be market day; the markets 
were immediately opposite; and amid the crowd 
the hunt was, for a minute, thrown off the scent. 

At last, however, one of the most active of the 
pursuers succeeded in recognizing the assassin, 
and having overtaken and collared him, pro- 
ceeded to search his pockets. The bloody dirk 
was drawn from the side pocket of the overcoat, 
in presence of a score of spectators. 

The prisoner, as is usual in such cases, pro- 
tested his innocence. But when he found that 
this was of no avail, he sent for Manderson’s old 
preceptor, who had the, reputation of being the 
best criminal lawyer of his day. The attorney 
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heard his client’s statement, shook his head, and 
coolly said that nothing could be done. ‘I have 
a student just admitted,” he added, however, 
‘‘who will get you off if anybody can, for he is 
a young fellow of brilliant abilities, and will work 
like a dray-horse, at least in this case, since it 
will be his first. I will take him in as junior 
counsel, give him the benefit of my advice, and 
be ready, when the trial comes on, to cross-ex- 
amine and address the jury. That is all I can 
do for you, and on these terms I accept the 
case.” 

In this way, Manderson, almost before his 
fashionable friends knew that he had become a 
lawyer, was engaged in what proved to be one 
of the most engrossing cases that had absorbed 
public attention for years. 

For the popular mind was attracted not only 
by the flagrancy of the murder, but by the doubt, 
which began to grow up, respecting the guilt of 
the prisoner. Manderson, after his very first 
interview with the accused, disbelieved this guilt. 
His client said that the knife had been slipped 
into his pocket; and that he knew nothing of the 
antecedents of the murder. ‘‘I was running at 
the time I was arrested, I own,” were his words. 
‘‘But I had heard the hue and cry, and seeing 
the way the crowd took, ran with the rest.” His 
whole manner, his former good character, and 
the naturalness with which he always repeated 
this story, convinced Manderson, more and more, 
that the man was a victim of the real assassin, 
who had slipped the knife into his coat pocket, 
and escaped in the mob. 

But to clear the prisoner it was necessary to 
discover the real criminal. The train of circum- 
stantial evidence was complete against his client, 
and he would infallibly be convicted, Manderson 
foresaw, unless the chain could be broken. Yet 
how was this to be done unless by bringing to 
justice the true culprit? And where was that 
culprit to be found? =, 

The young lawyer only wanted a clue to start 
with: he felt, if he had that, he should ferret it 
all out. At last, one day, after having pondered 
over all the evidence for the twentieth time, it 
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flashed upon him that the blow, from its peculiar 
character, must have been struck by a left-handed 
man. No ohe had noticed this before, but, on 
calling in a physician, the latter confirmed the 
suspicion, wondering that the fact had not been 
suggested on the inquest. Manderson now re- 
membered that the man who had first arrested 
the prisoner, and had drawn the dirk from the 
pocket, was left-handed. He had noticed this 
peculiarity, by the merest accident, during the 
man’s examination on the inquest; for the wit- 
ness being nervous, as is often the case at such 
times, had kept playing with his watch-key with 
his left hand. The young lawyer now made 
secret inquiries, and discovered that this man 
belonged to another city, from which he had 
arrived only the day before the murder. As 
the dirk was new it was natural to suppose it 
had just been purchased. Accordingly an agent ; 
was procured to visit every store in the neigh- 
boring city, where such articles were sold. After 
a week’s scrutiny a man was found who recol- 


lected having disposed of such a weapon, and } 


described accurately the person of the witness 
whom Manderson suspected. ‘He used often } 
to buy cigars of me,” said the shop-keeper, “ ond} 
I recollect the dirk, because that sort of article 
is of slow sale; so much so that, when I close 


out my present stock, I intend to have nothing } 
to do with such fancy cutlery, but shall stick te } 


cigars and canes.” 

Our hero now felt that he had discovered the 
real culprit. But what was the motive? Unless 
he could show this he feared that his case would } 
be regarded with suspicion. For he was no 
longer satisfied with proving the innocence of 
his client: he aspired to fasten the guilt incon- 
testibly on the true criminal. Continuing to 
conduct his investigations with profound secrecy, 
he finally discovered that the murdered man had 
been in the habit of lending money at usury, and 
that, at the time of his death, he held a heavy 
claim against his assassin. When Manderson 
had collected all these proofs, the day appointed 
for the trial had arrived. He went to his old 
preceptor, and told him, for the first time, his 
entire success. ‘‘Keep silent till to-morrow,” 
said the veteran. ‘*You have done it all your- 
self, and deserve all the glory, so I shall not in- 
terfere except to advise you how to act. Go to 
court as if nothing of this kind was impending. 
Let the trial take its course. The real culprit 
will be there of course to testify that he found 
the knife on our client. When it comes to his 
turn, break him down on the cross-examination, 
by asking him if he did not buy the dirk him- 
self, and I will assist you by sending, at this 
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moment, the cigar vender to speak to you, so 
that the assassin may see and recognize him,” 

All happened as the veteran lawyer had plan- 
ned and foretold. The witness turned ghastly 
pale when he beheld the man from whom he 
purchased the dirk; and when he knew, from 
Manderson’s simultaneous questions, that the 
whole truth was out, he fainted dead away, 
Our hero received the entire credit of the whole 
affair, and, from that day, his reputation was 
made. 

Business flowed in upon him in a flood. The 
veteran members of his own profession were the 
loudest to extol him, and to recommend to him 
clients, in criminal cases, which they no longer 
| tried. ‘His eloquence is the least part of him,” 





said one of these. ‘‘He’s as keen as a briar, 
and as subtle as Fearne himself. Who else, at 
3? his age, would have taken up such a cold scent, 
} followed it out, and pulled down the stag in pre- 
sence of court and spectators? Gad, it was the 
finest thing I ever saw done, and I’ve been at 
the bar these five and twenty years.” 

But Manderson’s triumph did not stop here. 
> It was a season of intense political excitement; 
a Presidential election was at hand; and all the 
available talent, in both parties, was brought 
> forward to address the people. As a popular 
speaker our hero soon gained a high reputation. 
Wit, logic and imagination were united, in his 
mind, in just that proportion to make a most 
effective orator. His fine person, his musical 
voice, and his graceful gestures greatly assisted 

the effect of his style and thoughts. He could, 
at will, move his hearers to laughter, excite their 
3 scorn, or rouse them to indignation. 

In the midst of the canvass, a prominent can- 
didate for Congress suddenly took sick, and in 
less than a week died. The popular voice de- 
manded, almost by acclamation, that Manderson 
should be nominated in his place. It was un- 
usual, indeed, for one so young to be chosen by 
such a constituency; and a few envious aspirants, 
and thorough-paced intriguers ventured to say 
so; but the general enthusiasm was not to be 
controlled, and our hero was accordingly elected 
by an unprecedented majority. The strength of 
his vote was greatly increased by the fact, that 
his constituents, at first, were sought to be pre- 
judiced against him, by a garbled account of his 
rencontre on the night of the fire-riot. The 
false statement brought out affidavits from im- 
partial spectators, and nothing helped more to 
swell his majority, than the proof these afforded 
of those generous qualities in which the people, 
especially the American people, delight. 

During this rapid and brilliant career, Man- 
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derson had scarcely had time to think of Julia, , almost regretted her engagement. Her atten- 
so absorbed was he with the pursuit of his great } tion was finally aroused by the opening of the 
object. For he was one of those men, who, } parlor door, and the entrance of Julia. It was 
having determined what to do, do it with all} the first time the two had met since their inter- 
their might. There was no trifling in his earnest | view in the store, and both seemed to remember 
nature. The difficulty was to arouse him, but } this, for they colored unconsciously. Julia, how- 
that once effected, his course was right onward } ever, did not advance into the room. Hurriedly 
till the goal was reached. Thus, though he} apologizing, by saying that she had supposed 
never, in one sense, forgot Julia; though she} Mrs. Elwood to be alone, she withdrew imme- 
was always present, in imagination, as the queen } diately, but not before Mrs. Elwood had noticed 
to crown him, when the prize was won; yet he} Clara’s manner. 
wasted no precious moments in sentimental re-} Before they left, Mrs. Rawlson took occasion 
pinings over their separation, but put his whole to explain to Mrs. Elwood, in a whisper, a pre- 
soul rather into the struggle for fame and for- } tended cause of Clara’s embarrassment, attri- 
tune, so that he might the sooner win her. buting it to the fact that Julia had once been 
He had faithfully kept his word to his mother } befriended by Clara, and had since insulted her. 
also. He made no effort to correspond with } This false tale, rehearsed for her injury, had its 
Julia, or even to see her. He had, indeed, little ; effect. 
wish to do either, as long as she remained at When the visit was over, Mrs. Elwood’s first 
Mrs. Elwood’s. But he scarcely suspected the } proceeding was to ring the bell, and order Julia 
indignities to which she was subjected, for much } into her presence. 
as he knew of the son, he did not imagine that} ‘Pray, Miss,” she said, haughtily, ‘for what 
the profligate would insult a defenceless woman, } am I indebted to your unwarrantable intrusion 
beneath his mother’s roof. just now? Are you not aware that, when I wish 
A greater misfortune was preparing for Julia } you, it is my habit to send for you, and that, 
meantime., On the very night, indeed, when a} unless you are thus sent for, the parlor is not 
triumphant crowd, with torches, banners, and } your place.” 
music, went to Manderson’s residence to con- For the sake of Gertrude, Julia might, per- 
gratulate him on his election, fate made our} haps, have endured this reproof in silence, if the 
heroine a witness of that proud hour, but in a} outrage of the day before had not rendered it 
way that was infinitely degrading to herself, and } impossible for her to remain longer in the house. 





which led to what filled her with despair. She replied, therefore, with spirit, 
««T came, madam, because I thought you alone; 
XV.—MRS. ELWOOD. because I wished an entirely private interview 


“T am going to call on Mrs. Elwood, this} with you; and because the conversation I desired 
morning,” said Clara Owens’ aunt, with a sly } to have could not be postponed.” 
smile at her niece. ‘Will you accompany me,} Mrs. Elwood gazed in amazement. Was this 
my dear?” the quiet governess who had invariably listened 

“Why not?” was the indifferent answer. ‘It }in silence? But recalling what Mrs. Rawlson 
will be as good a way as any to spend the morn- } had said of Julia’s ingratitude and insolence to 
ing. IfI stay here, I shall die of ennui. Surely } Clara, the haughty patrician lady answered im- 
its no reason I should cease visiting Mrs. Elwood, periously, 
because I have agreed to marry her son.” ‘Speak at once, Miss, for since you have 

For Clara was affianced, at last, to the suitor } begun to dictate the times and themes of our 
whom, more than once, she had tacitly refused. } conversations, I suspect I shall have to look out 
How this had been brought about the reader for a new governess, or cease to be mistress of 
may easily conjecture. Pique had led her to } my own house.” 
encourage Elwood’s attentions in public, when- “It is on that point I came to speak to you,” 
ever Manderson was present, and this had given } calmly replied Julia. ‘‘Your son, madam, in- 
her old lover a hold over her, which he had im- } sulted me, yesterday, in such a way that it is 
proved to his advantage. Mrs. Rawlson had} impossible for me, much as I love Gertrude, to 
exerted her influence also in behalf of Elwood. } remain in the house with him.” 

During this formal morning visit, Clara sat, At these words, spoken in the tone of an equal, 
utterly without interest in the conversation, } and with an indignation that could scarcely be 
clasping and unclasping a superb bracelet. } repressed, Mrs. Elwood’s face colored with anger. 
Mrs. Elwood she had never liked, and when} That a hired servant, for in that light only she 
she thought of her as a mother-in-law, she! considered Julia, should dare to address her in 
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such language, was not to be endured. She rose ; one. She was turning away to leave the Toom, 
to her feet. when Mrs. Elwood; observing her purpose, and 
“Miss, you forget yourself,” she said. ‘Your ; doubly incensed to find she would not listen, 
effrontery, indeed, surpasses belief, though I have { violently pulled the bell. Julia had only gained 
just heard about it from my friends. My son ; the foot of the staircase, Mrs. Elwood following 
persecute you with his addresses, for that, I sup- { her, when a servant appeared. 
pose, is what you mean to imply.” Julia bowed. “Take that creature, James,” said the enraged 
‘It is not true. Nota word of it,” she was now ; woman, ‘‘and turn her out of the house. See 
so enraged that she forgot good-breeding, ‘‘don’t { that she goes this minute. Her things can be 
stand there and tell me such a falsehood. It’s; sent after her. And take care that she don’t 
you that’s been insulting me, by persecuting him. ‘ see Miss Gertrude.” 





I see it all now.” With these words, as degrading ones as the 
She paused, a minute, to recover breath. Julia { most criminal and lowest servant could have 
seized the occasion to say, with calm dignity, possibly deserved, Mrs. Elwood retired within 


‘‘Madam, what I say is true. It pains me to ; the parlor, closing the door after her with a 
have to say it, and to you, but there is no other ; bang. The servant, who had seen his mistress, 
course left. I had hoped that, perhaps, you once or twice before, inesimilar fits of passion, 
would protect me, if not for my own sake, at followed her with his eyes, smiling sarcasti- 
least for Gertrude’s; but you leave me no alter- ‘cally, as he had done on the evening when his 
native now, except to go.” young master came home intoxicated: and, 

These words increased the passion of Mrs. ; taking advantage of this, Julia flew up stairs 
Elwood, who saw in them, and in the tone they ; to her chamber. 
were delivered, a tacit assumption of superiority. Our heroine paused in her room only long 

‘*No alternative but to go,” she repeated, in {enough to put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
angry amazement. ‘ Why, how dare you be so } hastily to arrange her things for removal. She 
insolent? My son would not condescend to look had too much dignity to provoke ayother alter- 
at youeven. Yes, you go at once, this day, this } cation, which she knew might be the case if she 
very hour. Nota word.” And she approached ; delayed. When she descended, she found the 
to ring the bell. footman waiting for her in the hall. The man 

But Julia advanced firmly toward her, and laid ; exhibited more respect for her than he had done 
her hand on Mrs. Elwood’s arm. With difficulty } for his mistress, for he bowed, and courteously 
could our heroine retain her calmness, at this } asked where her baggage should be sent. Julia 
rude and insolent treatment; but she struggled : knew no place, except the boarding-house where 
to preserve the bearing and language of a lady, {she had once lived, and accordingly she men- 
as she said, tioned it. 

‘Mrs. Elwood, stop. You need not give your- ‘‘They shall be left there to-morrow, Miss, or 
self any concern about my not going, for, after ; this afternoon, if you wish it.” And, in a lower 
such an interview as this, I should hate myself ' ; voice, he said, ‘‘mistress is going out this even- 
if I could stay. But, before I leave, I demand | ing, and if you would wish to return, and fix your 
of you, as between one woman and another, that | things, it can be done then. I shall be happy to 
you retract your imputations against me. You oblige you.” 
know they are untrue. I am an orphan, with; «No, thank you,” replied Julia, “if there is 
nothing but my character, and you cannot, you { anything missing, I will send for it. But I 
dare not assail my little all. Take back those abenaal everything, I believe.” 
words. Let us bury this thing in oblivion, and { With these words she turned away. Yet though 
part in peace.” ‘ going out into the world houseless, penniless, and 

Anybody but an enraged mother, or a haughty characterless, so far as Mrs. Elwood’s influence 
patrician, would have been awed by the high } ; could harm her, she thought not, in that moment, 
spirit, not less than the justice of this demand. / of herself, but only of Gertrude from whom she 
A noble soul, even in anger, recognizes nobility ; had been thus rudely torn. 
in others. But Mrs. Elwood was thoroughly 
ignoble, with all her outward varnish of refine- XVL—THE ARREST. 
ment. Jut1a found, before night, that her situation 

So she replied bya volley of abuse, such as en- } was far worse than she had expected. The land- 
raged women, even fashionable ones, sometimes ; lady of the boarding-house received her coldly, 
pour out on the objects of their wrath. Julia, not having forgotten the slanders propagated 
as she listened, felt that mother and son were {about her and Manderson; and was, at first, 
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cannes 
tempted to refuse her altogether; nor did she 
consent, in the end, to do more than receive our 
heroine for a few days. 

‘‘My house is very crowded, Miss,” she said, 
with a toss of her head. ‘But out of respect 
for your father, who was a good man, I believe, 
I will take you for a week or so. But I shall 
expect you to look out for a place elsewhere as 
goon as possible.” 

The color rose to Julia’s cheek. She saw that, 
for some reason, she had lost favor with the land- 
lady; but the true cause she neverimagined. It 
would not do, however, she knew, to exhibit her 
opinion of so inexplicable a change of manner. 
For if this home was shut against her, where 
could she go? So she answered gently, 


slowly dragging her jaded feet along, when sud- 
denly she saw one of those impromptu torch- 
light processions, which mark elections in great 
cities, turning into the street just ahead of her. 
Warned, by former experience, of the difficulty 
of attempting to force a way through a crowd, 
she hurriedly sought shelter in a doorway, in- 
tending to remain there until the mob had passed. 
But the procession, when it reached the place 
where she stood, halted, instead of moving on; 
and, in almost as little time as we have taken to 





{her blue depths above. 


describe it, the whole thoroughfare was packed 
with a dense mass of human beings, above whose 
heads waved hundgeds of lurid torches, while the 
calm moon smiled down on the agitated scene from 
Naturally brave, Julia 


“I will not trouble you, ma’am, longer than ; soon lost what little terror she had experienced 


is inevitable. 
find employment, which I can get, perhaps, in 


I will endeavor, this very day, to ; at first, in admiration of the picturesque scene. 


}The undulations in the crowd, like the heaving 


my old store; and that being secured, I will then ‘ of a human sea; the occasional shouts that went 


seek another boarding-house. Meantime I throw 
myself on your kindness. Think what a daughter 


‘up from the assembled thousands, that grandest 
| music in the world; and the red flare of the 


of your own, in my friendless condition, would } ‘ countless torches, as they waved to and fro, and 


suffer.” 


i shot fantastic shadows on the faces of the up- 


Never had Julia, in the worst of her troubles { turned crowd:—all these appealed to the imagi- 


hitherto, felt more helpless than when she uttered 
these words. It appeared to her as if she had 
not now a friend left on earth. She remembered 
that she had sometimes read, in romances, of 
the destitute of her sex, in great cities, being 
reduced to starvation; and she shuddered to 
think that, perhaps, this might yet be her own 
fate. But the native resolution of her character 
soon rallied to her aid. She determined, as soon 
as dinner was over, to go out and seek for em- 
ployment. Busy with these thoughts she did 


not observe how everybody at table regarded } 
? as a voice called out, was added, each huzza now 


her with averted looks. 

She had need of all her resolution that after- 
noon. It happened to be a season when there 
was unusually little demand for saleswomen in 
stores, for needlewomen, or for any other descrip- 
tion of female operatives. Everywhere accord- 
ingly Julia met with rebuffs. 


one. He even went so far as to hint that she 


had been very imprudent in leaving her late } 


situation, and Julia could not exculpate herself, 
and regain his good opinion, without telling what } 
she could not consent to. It was long after dusk } 


before she could bring herself to abandon her | 
task, and bend her weary and almost fainting ; 


steps home. ‘* 
More spirit-broken and despairing than she 








Her old employer 
frankly confessed his inability either to get her ; 
a place, or to put her in the way of obtaining ; 


nation of our heroine, and made her, for the time, 
forget even her sorrows. 

Suddenly a window opening on a balcony, in 
the second story of a large house immediately 
opposite her, was thrown up; and a manly 
figure, which she recognized with a throbbing 
heart, stepped out. The huzza which greeted 
this person proved that it was he whom the 
crowd had sought. The shout seemed to Julia 
to shake the very houses around. Scarcely had 
it died out, before it was renewed, and then 
again renewed; and, then ‘‘three times three,” 


being quick, loud and sharp, like a volley of 
musketry. Our heroine was not a woman to be 
terrified at a scene like this. There was some- 
thing heroic in the depths of her spirit which 
‘answered to the stir and enthusiasm of that 
crowd. She felt that she also, if a man, might 
be a politician. ‘‘Certainly,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘if one could win popular acclamations like 
these, by serving one’s country virtuously, and 
with no base arts, I too would be an orator.” 

; When the shouts had subsided there was a 
dead pause; and then Manderson, for it was he, 
began to speak. If ever Julia had doubted that 
she loved, if ever she had persuaded herself she 
had conquered that love, the illusion now fell 
It seemed to her as if she could 
He spoke 


‘ from her eyes. 
‘Jay down her life for this orator. 








had ever been in her life, tempted almost at ‘such noble sentiments, his power over that vast 
times to question the justice of heaven, she was { concourse was so great, there was such subtle 
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conviction of a true soul within him in all he 
said, that she felt she could not but love him, 
and secretly believe in his honor, no matter how 
appearances might be against him. Soon all 
other emotions, however, were lost in those con- 
jured up by his eloquence. Now Julia was 
melted to tears, now her bosom heaved indig- 
nantly, now scorn, or mirth, or other sentiments 
were awakened. It added, perhaps, to her own 





through her dreams; and she fancied herself in 
some way connected with them, in a strong per- 
sonal interest. Gradually this notion assumed 
shape. Now she was herself the one honored, 
now she was the bride of Manderson. At this 
delicious climax she awoke to find it broad day, 
and the landlady standing over her. 

“If you please, Miss,” said the latter, in a 
short, dry tone, ‘‘its after our usual breakfast 


emotions, that the crowd was swayed in a similar ; time, and there’s been a person below, these two 


manner, for somehow it seemed to her as if his 
triumph was her’s also: she had a right, the right 
of a profound, though secret love, to be proud at 
his honors, at his eloquence, at his command 
over that concourse. Never, in his best moments 
hitherto had Manderson seemed to her so worthy 
of love and worship as now. 

She found her way home, as it were, in a 
dream. Long after the crowd had dispersed, 
she had remained, sheltered under that doorway, 
gazing, as if spell-bound, on the window where 
Manderson had disappeared. Once or twice a 
shadow had been visible against the lace cur- 
tains, and she had, in fancy, traced in it the 
outlines of his figure. At last, the town clock, 
striking the hour hoarsely, roused her; she re- 
collected how late it was; and, alarmed at the 
hour, she almost ran homeward. But her mind 
was still so full of the scene she had left, that 
she scarcely knew how she gained the boarding- 
house. 

She retired at once; for she could not talk 
on common themes that night; but it was late 
before she slept. When slumber at last closed 
her eyes, the procession, the shouts, the waving 
torches, the thousands of upturned faces, and 
the bare, majestic head of the orator still floated 
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hours, waiting to see you.” 

Julia awoke, with a sigh, to the realities of 
life. With sleep faded romance. Supposing that 
the person waiting for her was the porter with 
her luggage, which had not been sent the night 
before, she began mechanically to calculate how 
much he ought to charge, for every expense, even 
the slightest, was important to her till her purse 
was replenished. 

What was her surprise, therefore, on entering 
the sitting-room, to see looks of horror directed 
at her from all sides, and to observe a coarse, 
sinister man, after exchanging a glance with the 
landlady, rise and approach her. 

‘You are my prisoner, Miss,” he said, touching 
her on the shoulder, and showing a piece of paper. 
And he continued, in answer to Julia’s amazed 
look. ‘‘You’re charged with the larceny of a 
bracelet, lost by Miss Owens, at Mrs. Elwood’s 
yesterday, and found among your things.” 

For a minute Julia gazed aghast, first at the 
officer, and then at the boarders. But every face 
repulsed her. Some sneered, others frowned, a 
few turned away, in none was there hope. It 
was too much even for her brave spirit. The 
room reeled around her, and she fainted away. 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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“SPEAK LIGHTLY.” 





BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 





Speak lightly of a neighbor’s faults, 
Forgetting not thy own, 
Humanity is frail at best 
If left by Heaven alone; 
How quick our eyes discover sin 
In every heart but ours! 
And with a sweeping blight we crush 
The soul’s remaining flowers! 
Speak gently to the erring heart, 
With kindness lead it back— 
Love is all eloquent to plead 
And smooth life’s rugged track! 





Crush not the drooping flowerets stem, 
But raise its lingered head— 
It yet may bloom again, and still 

A pleasing fragrance shed; 
If intellectual light be thine, 
Dispense it free to all, 
Remember the refreshing shower 
Freely from Heaven do fall! 
Oh! ’tis a glorious privilege : 
Some good in life to do, 
And kindly words refresh the soul 
Like God’s ethereal dew! 
























BRIDE-MAIDS AND BRIDE-CAKE. 





BY MRS. E. 


R. BOWEN. 





Ir was anciently the custom at marriages to 
strew herbs and flowers, as also rushes, from the 
houses where persons betrothed resided, to the 
church, and among the first named, rosemary was 
held in high estimation. Branches of it, dipped 
in scented water, and sometimes gilded and hung 
with streamers of colored ribbon, were carried 
before the bride, and in the hands of the bridal 
party, as emblems of constancy and remembrance. 
The fragrant herb had a two-fold usage, for it 
was borne at funerals as well as at bridal cere- 
monials; and this is alluded to by Dekker, in 
1608, when he says, ‘‘Here is a strange altera- 
tion; for the rosemary that was dipped in sweet 
water to set out the bridal, is now wet in tears 
to furnish her burial.” 

The practice of strewing flowers in the way is 
still kept up in Kent and many other parts of 
England; but the custom which formerly pre- 
vailed of crowning the bridegroom and bride with 
chaplets of flowers kept in the church for the 
purpose, is now obsolete, though the bride still 
retains a relic of the custom in the marriage 
wreath encircling her brow. This, in the time 
of Henry VIII., was formed of wheat-ears, occa- 
sionally of myrtle, while, for the present chaplet ; 
of orange flowers, symbolic of the purity of the 
fair bride, we are indebted, it is understood, to 
the French. 

Another, now obsolete, custom at marriages, 
was to sprinkle wheat upon the head of the bride 
as she left the church. 

When, with her newly-espoused husband, she 
returned home, a pot of butter and a wheaten 
cake were presented, as presages of future plenty 
and abundance of the good things of this life. 
This custom gradually merged into the present 
highly popular and important adjunct of the 
wedding feast, that peculiar province of the 
bride-maids—the bride-cake. 

A slight trace of the origin of this delicate 
compound is still preserved, we believe, in York- 
shire to the present day, where small pieces of 
the cake are thrown over the heads of the mar- 

ried pair, previous to the precious morsels being 
distributed for ‘‘dreaming bread.” 

In old plays, frequent allusions are made to a 
fashion, which we think has, in modern times, 
been most judiciously transferred to the wedding 





feast at home. We allude to the “knitting cup,” 
or nuptial drinking of wine in the church. 

A cup, being first blessed by the priest, was 
handed round to the rest of the company, who 
drank the healths of the newly-espoused pair. 
The Jews preserve a somewhat similar custom 
to this day; and after the bride and bridegroom 
have tasted the wine, the glass is broken over 
their heads to remind them of their mortality. 

The attendance of bridemaids at weddings, 
dates from the time of the Anglo-Saxons, ‘‘among 
whom,” as Strutt informs us, ‘‘the bride was led 
by a matron called the brideswoman, followed by 
a company of young maidens, who were called 
the bride’s maids.” In later times, it was among 
the offices of the latter to lead the bridegroom to 
church, as it was the duty of the bridegroom’s 
men to conduct the bride thither. We read of 
‘‘a lady being led to church between;two sweet 
boys, with bride laces, and rosemary tied about 
their silken sleeves.” And at the marriage of 
Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan, at Whitehall, 
in the reign of James the First, the Prince and 
the Duke of Holst led the bride to the church. 
On returning, two married men escorted the 
newly-married lady, and for these services she 
presented each of the gentlemen with gloves 
during the time of dinner. 

Gloves appear to have been given at wedding 
parties from the time they were first worn, and 
in a chronicle bearing the date of 1521, in which 
an inquiry occurs into the visitation of ordinaries 
of churches, one of the items is, ‘‘as to whether 
the curate refuse to solemnize lawful matrimony 
before he have the gift of money, hose, or gloves ;”’ 
and in the marriage in high life above alluded to, 
we learn, from a letter written by one of the 
guests, ‘“‘That no ceremony was omitted of bride- 
cakes, points, garters, or gloves.” The more 
refined, and, we may add, judicious taste of the 
present day, has very properly limited the ob- 
servance of ancient customs to the bride-cakes, 
favors, and gloves, and thus the fair bride is 
no longer exposed to the rude and uncourteous 
handling of such as were desirous of securing 
wedding trophies afterward to be worn in the 
hats of the winners. 

Wedding favors were, as is well known, pinned 
in the dress of the bride; and the hapless Catha- 
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rine of Braganza is described as wearing ‘‘a gown 
of rose color, trimmed with knots of blueribbon;” 
these knots the Countess of Suffolk, her first lady 
of the bed-chamber, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, detached from her majesty’s dress, and dis- 
tributed as wedding favors among the company, 
giving the first to the Duke of York, and the 
others, as far as they would go, to the officers of 
state, ladies, and persons of quality, not leaving 
the queen one. ‘All the ribbons,” says Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, ‘‘on the queen’s dress were 
cut to pieces, and every one present had a frag- 
ment.” We may imagine the scramble and com- 
petition that took place on such occasions. 

The bride favors, or true love knots, ancient 
symbols of love, faith, and friendship, pointing 
out the indissoluble tie of affection and duty, 
did not, as might be supposed, take their name 
of true love knots from the words “true” and 
‘‘love,” but from the Danish verb, ‘‘Trulofa,” 
that is, ‘I plight my troth, or faith.” These 
knots were formerly distributed in great abund- 
ance; were worn in the hats by gentlemen, and 
consisted of variously colored ribbons, which 
were chosen by the bride and her maids, some- 
times after long and serious discussions. We 
read of one which ended in favors of ‘gold, 
silver, carnation, and white ribbons;” and of 
another, in which the colors were at last fixed 
as follows:—‘‘For the favors, blue, red, peach 
color, and orange tawny. For the young ladies, 
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flame color, straw color, (signifying plenty) peach 
color, grass green, and milk white; for the gar- 
ters, a perfect yellow, signifying honor and joy.” 


“Like streamers in the painted sky, 
At every breast the favors fly.” 


Besides these wedding knots, ‘‘rings,” were 
formerly given away at the festive season. In 
Wood’s ‘‘Athznes Oxonienses,” Brand tells us 
that there is an account of the famous philoso- 
pher, Kelly, of Queen Elizabeth’s days, who was 
openly profuse, beyond the modest limits of » 
philosopher, for that he did give away in golden 
wire rings at the marriage of one of his maid ser- 
vants, to the amount of four thousand pounds; a 
custom, which the provider of the wedding enter- 
tainment of the present day has little cause to 
regret having fallen into disuse. 

‘*Gloves, rings, bracelets, and such small ware,” 
as Strutt calls them, were wont to be frequently 
exchanged between the betrothed lover and his 
mistress; and the latter, in presenting a bracelet 
of her own hair, was considered to bestow a most 
especial mark of her favor. It was also a fashion 
for each of those betrothed, to wear a rose or 
other flower as an external or conspicuous mark 
of their mutual engagement; but the conceit 
es choosing such short-lived emblems of their 

plighted troth, cannot be thought a very happy 
‘a propitious mode-of symbolizing the ‘eternal 
} bond of love.” 
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I Love thee—love thee, with no childish dreaming, 
The beams that all my trembling heart illume, 
Were kindled by the dear love-glances beaming 
From eyes, whose smile could bless Fate’s darkest 
doom. 
T learned to listen, for thy low voice’s music, 
Long ere I dreamed the power was mine to chain, 
The coldly proud in seeming, and the stoic, 
Round whom the fairest wove their spells in vain! 


I only knew ’t was bliss to linger near thee, 
And that my highest thoughts were thine alone, 
And never dreamed, so strange it seemed to fear thee, 
Of doom-spells lurking in thy faintest tone— 
But when I felt the still, and earnest pressing 
With which those fond arms held me to thy heart, 
The bliss of years, seemed prisoned in caressing, 
Which woke a longing never more to part! 





A strange, wild joy it seems to sit beside thee, 
And lay this throbbing brow upon thy breast, 

To feel that still if bliss, or woe betide me, 
Mine, and mine only, is that place of rest! 

Iam so blest, with those dear eyes upon me beaming— 
So many hopes are blooming in my soul, 

I dare not think that o’er my fairest dreaming, 
Some wave of gloom, or change may darkly roll. 


Earth wears new brightness when thine arms enfold 
me, 
Its fairest scenes seem gladdened by thine eyes— 
My very soul, when thine embraces hold me, 
Forgets its Heaven, and calls earth— Paradise! 
I am all thine! my prayer at Summer dawning, 
Is that its rays fall soft, and bright on thee, 
And clearest moonlight, or serenest morning, 
Are fair alone, when through thine eyes I see! 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 242, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Arter the appearance of this singular man the 
monotony of my life broke up, I became restless 
and self-centred, speaking of his presence in the 
park to no one, but thinking of it with continued 
wonder. Some mysterious sympathy, wild and 
painful, but oh, how intense, drew me toward this 
strange being. I feared, yet longed for his pre- 
sence—longed to hear again that language at 
once so strange and so familiar, that had fallen 
as yet only in curses on my ear, but still carrying 
a fierce sort of fascination with it. 

I rode to the portion of the park where I had 
seen him again and again, and sitting on my 
pony searched every dingle and group of trees, 
expecting each moment to see him start brigand- 
like from the leafy gloom. But he did not come, 
and, filled @jth restless disappointment, I at 
length sunk into the ordinary occupations of | 
life, but with an unsettled feeling that had never 
possessed me before. 

By this time I knew that some mystery was 
attached to my life, that I was nameless, mother- 
less, fatherless. In short, that like a wild hare 
or a wounded bird, I had been picked up in 
charity by the wayside, and in charity nurtured 
by that unique Spanish woman and old Turner. 
I felt this keenly. As ignorance was swept from 
my mind, the painful mystery that clang around 
me darkened my soul with a feeling of unspeak- 
able desolation. I had learned what shame was, 
and felt it to my heart’s core every time my want 
of name or connections was alluded to. Still the 
entire force of this isolation, the effect it might 
have upon my after life and character, could not be 
felt in all its poignancy, as it was in later times— 
but its mistiness, the indefinite form which every 
thing regarding my past history took, made myself 
& subject of perpetual thought. Upon my memory 
there was a constant, but unavailing strain. There 
seemed to be a dark curtain in my mind, hiding 
all that my soul panted to know, but which I had 
lost all power to lift or disturb. Thus time wore 





heavily—heavily months and months—still I saw 
Vou. XXIII.—20 


no more of the man whose memory hung about 
me like a superstition, which I had neither power 
or wish to throw off. 

At last an event arose that completely de- 
stroyed the beautiful, but dull quietude of our 
lives. Lord Clare’s sister arrived unexpectedly 
at the hall, and a large party were to follow her 
and her son down from London, to spend the 
shooting season. 

This sudden invasion of the woods and grounds 
that had been exclusively ours for so many years, 
was a source of great annoyance to old Turner. 
His usual quaint, good-humor was sadly dis- 
turbed. He seemed quite beside himself with 
anxiety, and nervously besought me to give up 
my usual rides, and remain confined to the house 
if possible during the time Lady Catharine and 
her son might remain at Clare Hall. This was 
asking much of a young creature just verging into 
girlhood, and full of a strong, fresh curiosity for 
seeing and feeling the life of which she began to 
feel herself a vital part. Besides I was a crea- 
ture of the open air: no bird ever felt a keener 
necessity for the bright atmosphere, and all the 
rich beauty of out-door life. Shut up in the 
house, I was like a wild lark in its cage, moaning, 
moaping, and with no hearty relish of existence 
left in me. I wished to obey good old Turner. 
He was so anxious on the point, and seemed so 
grieved at the idea of depriving me of a single 
pleasure, that had the thing been possible, I 
would have kept myself a prisoner for weeks, 
rather than increase his unaccountable anxiety. 

But he was seldom with us now, that kind, 
strange man, and my confinement became ter- 
rible—when would it end? How long was I, 
who had never been confined in-doors a whole 
day in my life, unless in that one fever—how 
was I to endure weeks and weeks of this dull 
imprisonment? 

It was too much, not even to please Turner 
could I endure this longer. 

One day, I think it was the fourth, my restless 
spirit broke bounds. I took an opportunity when 
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Maria was occupied to steal out into the open, thought of the strange man who had surprised 
air. Jupiter’s stable, a pretty building that might} me on that spot as we rushed along—laughed 
have passed for a summer-house, stood a little} aloud as I remembered how Jupiter and I had 
back from the kitchen garden, and I heard him } baffled him once, how ready we were to do it 
neighing sharply, as if he, like his mistress, were } again—I longed to see him, not for any specified 
beginning to rebel. purpose. Nothing their was important enough to 

For some reason I never knew what, except ; have kept me motionless a moment: but abroad 
that Turner disliked to have servants about our} as I was, with a wild thirst for adventure of 
place, the old man had always taken care of } any kind, it would have been something like the 
Jupiter with his own hands. With so few objects } excitement I wanted, could the mysterious lan- 
of love, I naturally often followed him to the} guage with which he had cursed me have threat- 


? 


pretty building where Jupiter was stalled, more } 


like a fairy than the matchless pony he was. 

The pleasant neigh which the animal set up as 
I approached, awoke all the wild-wood spirit that 
Turner’s interdict had kept down in my bosom 
so long. I ran to the stable, dragged the side 
saddle with its pretty embroidered trappings 
from its closet, and girded it breathlessly upon 
Jupiter's back. The creature seemed eager as 
myself to be upon the hill side. His ears quivered 
with delight; he rubbed his head against my 
shoulder with a mellow whimper, and opened his 
mouth for the bit the moment he saw the em- 
bossed bridle in my hand. 

Patting him on the back with a promise of 
speedy return, I entered the house, ran up to 
my room and hurried on my habit of soft green 
cloth, and the beaver hat with a long black 
ostrich plume that floated from one side. 

The blood was hot in my cheek as I tied the 
hat on. Without staying to twist up the curls 
that floated away with the feather in picturesque 
confusion, I ran off to the stables, huddling up 
the skirt of my riding-dress with both hands. 

I knew that it was wrong, that I should be 
sorry enough for it before night, but in my wil- 
fulness this only gave a keener zest to the enjoy- 
ment I proposed to myself. 

Away we went, Jupiter and I, dashing through 
the trees, over the velvet sward, and across the 
broad avenues, along which the morning sun- 
shine lay in rivers of light. The branches rained 
down their ripe brown and golden leaves on me 
as I passed; and a crisp white frost that lay 
like frosted silver among the grass, gave forth a 
rasping sound more exhilarating than music, as 
Jupiter’s feet flew over it” The air was clear 
and bright, with mingled frost and sunshine as 
it fell upon my face and swept my garments. 
The blood kindled like wine in my veins, I was 
wild with the joyousness of free motion, ready 
for leaping a ditch, flying through the air: any 
thing wild or daring that had life and quick 
motion in it. 

Away we went toward the uplands, from which 
a view of the Greenhurst could be obtained. I 








ened us with danger once more. 

But though I searched for this being, riding 
around and over the eminence on which he had 
appeared but once, nothing but the cool, beautiful 
solitude rewarded me. The beautiful stretch of 
country between me and the Greenhurst, brown, 
hazy, and mauy-tinted, with the picturesque old 
building looming up through the rich shadows, all 
its clear outlines drowned in soft autumnal colors, 
all its hoariness and age mellowed down and lost 
in the dreamy distance—all this rare view with 
the upland on which we stood was wrapped in 
quiet. Not a human being was in sight. 

A strange desire seized me to visit this build- 
ing that had so often charmed me with its lone- 
liness and beauty. It was some miles distant, 
I knew that, but Jupiter had merely tried his 
strength as yet, simply breathed himself in our 
progress to the uplands. He had been shut up 
in the stable for days, and seemg as wild for 
action as his mistress, 

“Shall we try it, Jupiter?” I said, smoothing 
his mane with my whip. ‘There is a glorious 
run for us, Jupiter, as we have determined to be 
disobedient and naughty. Ju! suppose we do 
something worth while?” 

At the sound of my voice, the pony began to 
quiver his ears, and snuffed the air saucily, as if 
he knew some mischief was afloat, and was eager 
for his share. ‘ 

‘«Come, then,” and I gathered up the bridle, 
shaking it gleefully. Jupiter gave his head a 
toss, and away we went toward the Greenhurst. 

The eminence lay behind, and we were in a 
thickly wooded little valley moving rather slowly, 
for I was charmed by broken glimpses of a small 
stream, that flashed up from the shadows now 
and then like a vein of quick-silyer, when the 
baying of hounds, the tramp of horses, and a 
wild confusion of sounds swept down the hollow, 
and before I could tighten my reins a stag shot 
by me, so close that Jupiter reared with a wild 
snort, almost flinging me backward from the 
saddle. 

The stag, @ noble animal, cleared the stream 
with one desperate bound, and for an instant I 
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saw him turn his great, wild eyes glowing with 

and terror through the shadows; blood 
specked foam dropped from his jaws; and his 
strained limbs quivered with an agony of terror, 
that made me tremble with sympathy upon my 
saddle. 

As I looked, the poor animal, whose head was 
beginning to droop, gave a sudden start, flung up 
his antlers, and with a desperate staggering leap 
disappeared up the valley. I had not caught my 
breath again, when down through the opposite 
gorge came a train of hounds leaping forward, 
some breast to breast, others in single file, but all 
with great, savage eyes and open jaws, howling 
and baying out their blood-thirsty eagerness with 
cruel ferocity. They rushed by me, some on one 
side of Jupiter, some on the other, spotting his 
black coat with flakes of foam, and making him 
start with the fury of their noise. 

For myself, I struck at the dogs with my whip, 
and madly flung it after them, my sympathy for 
the poor stag was a pang of such agony that it 
made me wild. But they swept away like the 
wind, howling back, as it seemed to me, their 
brutal defiance and derision of my helpless- 
ness. 

Then like the rush of a tempest heavy with 
thunder and red with lightning, came the hunt. 
The flaming uniforms; those dark horses; the 
long riding-skirts streaming back like dusky 
banners; ostgich plumes flashing blackly upon 
the strong current of wind created by the quick 


_ motion of their owners. All this rushed by me, 


as I have said, like a sudden storm. 

Directly over the spot where we stood bore 
down the hunt, sweeping us away with it as a 
swollen stream tosses onward the straws that it 
encounters. 

The stag was nearly run down; the hunters 
were becoming tired; but Jupiter was fresh as 
a lark, and held his own bravely with the most 
noble-blooded hunter of them all. 

The hounds were yelling, like fiends, ahead; 
some one called out that the stag wasatbay. A 
huntsman, all in scarlet, shot out from the rest 
onward like an arrow. Jupiter gave a sudden 
bound. It may be in the fierce excitement that 
I urged him, but he gave a great leap and kept 
neck and neck with the huntsman. 

Beneath a heap of rocks that choked up one 
end of the valley the poor stag was run down, 
with his delicate fore hoofs lifted up with a des- 
perate effort at another leap; he stood one in- 
stant with his head turned back, and his great, 
agonized eyes fixed upon the dogs. The rocks 
were too steep, his poor limbs exhausted, he 
could not make the leap, but wheeled back and 





desperately tossed the first hound, who fell with 
a yelp upon the stones. 

But the whole pack was upon him, scrambling 
up the rocks and making fiercely for his throat 
from all points. 

“Save him—save him,” I shouted, striking 
Jupiter with my clenched hand. ‘Save him— 
save him!” 

I rushed by the huntsman. Hitherto we had 
kept; as I have said, neck and neck, but Jupiter 
felt the sting of my blow, and gave a mad bound 
that brought us in the midst of the dogs. I still 
urged him on, striving to trample down the fierce 
brutes beneath his hoofs. The stag knew it, [ 
do believe: the poor animal felt that I was his 
friend. No human eyes ever had a deeper agony 
of appeal in them. I sprang from Jupiter’s back 
down among the dogs, and cast myself before 
their victim. 

I saw the huntsman leap from his borse and 
plunge among the dogs. ‘‘Move—come away, 
the hounds will tear you to pieces,” he shouted, 
beating fiercely about with his whip. 

“‘They shali not kill him; call them off, I say, 
these beasts shall not kill him,” I shrieked, in 
reply. 

That moment a hound sprang upon me, tearing 
my riding-skirt, and almost bringing me to the 
earth. 

I cried aloud, but not with fear, the excitement 
was terrible, but there was no cowardice in it. 

‘Great heavens! she will be devoured.” I 
heard him say this: then he leaped like a flame 
upon the dog, and grappling him by the throat, 
bore him backward to the earth. 

‘“*Now run, run!” he cried, panting with the 
hound in his power. 

‘*No!’”’ I answered, stoutly, “they will tear him 
to pieces if I do. Keep them off—keep them off.” 

He made no answer, but wrestled more fiercely 
with the hound. 

That moment the whole hunt came up, men, 
keepers, and women surrounding us in their 
gorgeous dresses like a battalion of cavalry. 

I heard a clamor of voices, the shrieks of 
women, the excited voices of huntsmen giving 
orders; keepers rushed in among the hounds 
with their clubs. In a few moments the dogs 
were driven back crouching and snarling among 
their masters. I stood alone by the poor stag 
with a host of eyes upon me, and then began to 
tremble. ‘ 

**Here,” said a stout old equire, whose white 
hair fell like snow from under the close hunting- 
cap. ‘Here, George Irving, you have won the 
right to cut his throat. Thomas, where is the 
knife?” 
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A "keeper came forward, presenting a sharp 
hunting-knife. 

* You will not—you will not,” I said, clasping 
my hands, and standing face to face with the 
youth who had saved me. I felt that my lips 
were quivering, and that great tears were drop- 
ping like hail-stones down my burning cheeks— 
‘you will not.” 

**No,” answered the youth, taking the knife 
and holding it toward me. ‘‘It is not mine, this 
brave child was in first; I found her, like the 
stag, at bay, braving the hounds. Tell me, shall 
not the life of this animal be her’s?” 

A loud hallo answered him, echoed by a chorus 
of musical female voices. 

The youth reached forth his knife again, but 
I rejected it. The stag was safe, and my heart 
89 full of joy, that I felt it breaking all over my 
face. The noble face before me brightened as if 
from the reflection of mine, and for the first time 
I saw that it was a very young man who had 
saved me, Young and—but I will not describe 
him—for upon his features at that moment there 
was something of which no language can give 
the least idea. 

I felt the blood rushing up to my face, for now 
all things became clear, and I knew that a score 
of strange eyes were wondering at me. The 
feather in my hat was broken, and fell prone 
upon my shoulder; my skirt had been badly 
wrenched and mangled by the dogs, their muddy 
foot-prints were trampled all over it; a morbid 
sense of the beautiful made me shrink with 
shame, as I saw all those eyes fixed upon my 
dilapidated state. 

‘‘-Where is Jupiter?” I said, turning to my 
young friend. ‘Will you search for him, I 
should like to go away?” 

But my pony had retreated beyond the crowd, 
and could not be seen. This increased my dis- 
tress: I sat down upon a stone, and looking at 
the exhausted stag, began to think myself the 
most miserable object of the two. 

I heard a buzz of voices around me, and could 
distinguish the words, ‘‘ Who is it? She is strange 
to every one here. Where can the picturesque 
creature have sprung from?” 

That moment a pang shot through my heart, 
Who indeed was 1? Howcamelthere? Bya 
gross act of disobedience to my bestfriend? I 
felt that my face was bathed with blushes and 
with tears; for the first time in my life I was 
ashamed of myself. 

A lady rode close up to me, so close that her 
skirts swept my shoulder. 

‘¢ Whose little girl are you?” she said. ‘You 
are by far too young for a scene like this.” 





I looked up and knew the face. It was Lady 
Catharine Irving, a little more spare, and with g 
host of fine wrinkles accumulated on her mean- 
ingless face, but with the same cold, white com- 
plexion: the same self-satisfied look. 

‘*‘ Ah, you seem to know me,” she said, settling 
her white beaver hat and feather a little more 
on one side, as if anxious that the poor child 
should see her, all her faded charms, at the best 
point of view. ‘Now tell me your name: don’t 
be afraid.” 

“*T am not afraid, not in the least,” I answered, 
‘‘Why should I be?” 

“True enough; what a bright little wood- 
nymph it is,” she continued, smiling back upon 
two scarlet clad gentlemen behind her. «J 
suppose there really is nothing superlatively 
frightful about me—ha!” 

‘‘Something superlatively the reverse,” an- 
swered the gentleman thus challenged, looking 
remarkably ashamed of himself. 

‘¢You hear, little wood-nymph,” she said, after 
appropriating this compliment with a playful 
shake of her whip, ‘‘there is nothing to fear, so 
speak out. Where do you live? How came you 
here among all these gentlemen and ladies?” 

“T live in the park, near Clare Hall, madam, 
with Mr. Turner——” 

‘*Ha!” exclaimed Lady Catharine, with a 
sharp glance at my face. ‘Go home, child— 
how came you here?” 

“TI came on my pony, madam.” 

‘But the hunt, what on earth brought you 
there?” cried the lady, seeming to become more 
and more displeased. 

“The hunt—if all this company means that 
—came across me, and carried Jupiter and I 
along.” 

‘‘But how came you dismounted and among 
the hounds?” 

“They were all upon the poor stag, and I 
could not bear it,” I replied, simply. 

‘*Mother,” said the young lad, walking close 
to the lady, and speaking in a low voice, ‘let us 
take some other time for questioning her. Lead 
off the party, so many persons terrify the poor 
child.” 

‘*Mount your horse then,” she replied, sharply, 
‘IT will see you again, child. Turner, you know, 
is my servant, I must have some explanation of 
all this. You are right, George, this is no place. 
Mount—mount!” : 

The youth hesitated, looked at me, at the stag, 
and then rather wistfully at his mother. 

‘“‘We are waiting,” she said, with an impa- 
tient waive of her whip, and a glance at me that 
brought a flash of red to my cheeks. I, in my 
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innocence, thought that she was displeased by 
the torn state of my poor dress. 

The youth mounted, and the hunt dispersed, 
breaking up into groups and pairs, and scat- 
tering a red gleam through the woods. 

I was left alone, I and the poor trembling, ex- 
hausted stag, who lay partly upon his knees, 
gazing at me through his filmy and half shut 
eyes. 

I looked around for Jupiter, but he was not to 
be seen. No living thing but the worried stag 
and myself in all that dim solitude. 

A sense of exhaustion and of loneliness fell 
upon me. My heart grew mournful, and the poor 

" stag with his stiffened limbs and the foam dried 
on his lips, filled me with compassion. I went 
down to the brook, brought up water in my 
hands, and bathed his mouth with it. When 
this was done, the animal struggled to his feet 
and staggered away down toward the water, 
leaving me alone. I felt this total desertion 
keenly, and, burying my face in my lap, began 
to cry like the child I was. 

I sat full ten minutes rolling fort the deso- 
lation of my heart, when the quick tramp of a 
horse made me look up. I thought it must be 
Jupiter returning to his duty, but instead of him 
I saw the young huntsman riding gently through 
the trees, and now close by me. 

I started up, ashamed of my tears, and looked 
resolutely aflother way, hoping to escape his 
notice, but he sprang off his horse and was at 
my side before I could dash the drops from my 
burning cheek. 

“So you have been crying, poor child?” he 
said, with a sort of patronizing manliness that 
would have amused an older person. ‘‘No won- 
der, we were a set of savages to leave you here 
alone, and with no means of getting home.” 

“It was savage!’ I said, realizing for the first 
time how badly I had been used; ‘but the ani- 
mals were just as bad, the stag and Jupiter. I 
would not have believed it of Jupiter, he used to 
love me: and the very first trouble, off he goes 
with the rest!” 

Tears came into my eyes again at this thought, 
but I quenched and crushed them between my 
eyelashes, too proud for an exposure of my keen 
distress at the desertion of Jupiter. 

“Nay,” said the youth, smiling, ‘but I have 
come back to see after you.” 

“Did you?” I replied, with a gush of grati- 
tude; ‘‘to see after me, and for nothing else?” 

‘* What else should bring me back ?” he replied, 
looking around as if in search of something. ‘So 
the stag has gone too, ungrateful beast; I had a 
fancy to fasten some badge on his horns that he 
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might be safe hereafter. He was a noble old 
fellow after all, no wonder he was glad to get 
away from this spot!” 

“But, Jupiter,” I said, with growing confi- 
dence in the youth, ‘‘what can have become of 
my pony?’—how am I to get home? Oh, if I 
had only been good—if I had but stayed at home 
as they told me!” 

“As who told you, lady bird?” 

‘“*Mr. Turner. He knew that I had no business 
abroad when the country was full of strangers!” 

‘¢ And is Turner a relative? What control can 
he possess over you?” 

“He,” I replied, kindling with wonder that 
any one should doubt Turner’s right to control 
me. ‘Mr. Turner, I belong tohim! No one else 
owns me. Scarcely any one else cares for me. 
Why, in the wide, wide world, he is the only 
person who ever shall control me—dear, blessed 
Mr. Turner!” 

‘‘He is a whole-hearted, queer old soul, sure 
enough,” was the reply; ‘“‘but surely you are 
not his child, I never knew that he was mar- 
ried.” ; 

‘His child!” I cried, breathless with the 
thought. «I—I don’t know—how should I? I 
his child—his own—what put the idea into any 
one’s head? It sounds so strange. Do you mean 
that Mr. Turner is my father that people ask 
after so often?” 

‘‘Nay, I mean nothing—only is Mr. Turner, 
as you call him, married?” 

*¢ No, 1 think not. Maria, I am sure, isn’t mar- 
ried; but I never asked, never thought of it.” 

He was about to answer, but that instant a 
} low, timid neigh from behind the spur of a rock 
; close by made me start. ‘That is Jupiter—that 
} is Jupiter!” I exclaimed, and with this joyful 
} shout away I bounded, gathering up my torn 
} skirt in both arms, and fall of spirit once more. 

Sure enough there stood my pony, sheltered 
and hidden by the rock, to which the pretty crea- 
ture had fled from the crowd of huntsmen. The 
sound of my voice called forth his neigh, and 
never did a dumb creature express more satis- 
faction at the presence of its mistress. 

**There you see—you see it was not Jupiter's 
fault, the dear, dear old rogue. He was so wise 
to creep away and wait till those hateful people 
were all gone!” I exclaimed, triumphantly laying 
my hot cheek against the glossy neck of my horse. 

‘¢ And did all those people really seem so hate- 
fal,” replied the youth, caressing Jupiter. 

‘All! I don’t know. That lady was the only 
one I saw distinctly; the rest floated around me, 
surging up and down like a red cloud: but I 
shall never forget her!” 


~~ 
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“And did she fill you with repulsion?—was 
she the hateful one?” 

“‘T had seen her before: I knew her!” 

**Indeed—where?” said the youth, in a dis- 
pleased manner. 

*‘T would rather not say—it is unpleasant to 
talk about,” I answered, greatly annoyed. 

“But it is years since my—that is Lady 
Catharine, has been at Clare Hall,” he answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘Never, I think, since the very 
sudden death of Lady Clare. You must have 
mistaken her for some other person.” 

I was greatly excited. The remembrance of 
that heartless voice, when I was taken into the 
Hall so helpless stung me: the later remem- 
brance of her supercilious treatment sharpened 
the thought. 

“‘No—no,” I answered, ‘‘ there are some things 
one never forgets, never mistakes. I have seen 
that face in my dreams, and hated it in my 
thoughts too long for any hope of that!” 

The youth drew himself.back and ceased to 
caress my horse. There was a quiet dignity in 
his manner that made me ashamed of my own 
vehemence. 

‘“‘That lady is my mother!” he said, calmly, 
but with a tone of cold reproof in his voice. 

I scanned his face eagerly with a keen wish to 
disbelieve him. But now that he was angry, 
there was a resemblance between his features, 
with their present expression, and those I did in 
truth hate. i 

- , I am sorry for it,” I said, with a nervous 
sob—‘‘ very, very!’ 

“Sorry for what, that she is my mother—or 
that you have spoken disrespectfully of her?” 
he questioned, more gently than before. 

**T am sorry for everything that has happened 
to-day, and for my own part in it most of all. 
It began in wicked disobedience, and will end— 
oh, how will it end? What will Mr. Turner think 
of me when he knows this?” 

“‘Why, what great sin are you crying for?” he 
said, smiling once more. ‘Certainly you are a 
very free spoken little person; but we must not 
let Turner quite kill you: so don’t be afraid!” 

**He kill me. What, Turner? No—no, not 
that—afraid, afraid—yes, yes, I am afraid, for 
I have done wrong. Oh, what will become of 
me, I never was afraid before—never, never.” 

‘But what have you done?” he asked, still 
more kindly. 

‘*Mr. Turner forbade me leaving the house. 
He told me how wrong it was when the Hall 
company might come across me at any time; he 
tried—oh, so much to keep me happy in-doors— 
but it was of no use, I could not endure it. It 
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was as if I were a bird beating my wings against 
a cage—the wickedness was in me all the time, 
I thought it was nonsense staying in the house, 
because other people might be abroad. Then it 
was so tempting, Mr. Turner away—my bonne 
out—the pony neighing for me to come and set 
him free. Reaily, after all, it seemed as if I 
could not help it——” 

George Irving laughed so gleefully that I could 
not go on, but began to laugh too. 

«And so you just broke loose and ran away?” 
he said, patting Jupiter again and again. 

“Yes, I stole the horse, saddled him myself, 
and was off like a bird,” I replied, reassured by 
his rich laughter, and feeling the consciousness 
of my disobedience borne away on his merry 
tones. 

«And here you are full seven miles from home, 
all alone but for me, after braving a pack of 
hounds in full cry, afraid of old Turner’s frown 
as if he were the grand Mogul.” 

He laughed again, but this light way of naming 
my benefactor awoke the conscience again in my 
bosom. 

“It was very wrong—oh, that I had stayed at 
home,” I exclaimed, with a fresh pang. 

‘*Well, well, don’t fret about it any more,” 
he said, with a little impatient playfulness that 
made me smile again. ‘Let me lift you to Jupi- 
ter’s back, a pretty pony he is, my little lady, 
and scamper home like a good child; ten chances 
to one old Turner will know nothing about it.” 

I allowed him to lift me to the saddle, and felt 
myself blushing as he arranged my torn skirts 
with evident anxiety to give them a decent ap- 
pearance 

‘‘Now,” he said, springing on his hunter, “I 
must put your pony to his metal again. Unless 
I overtake Lady Catharine before she reaches the 
Hall, my position will very much resemble yours! 
Come, let us start as we came, neck and neck!” 

“No,” said I, brightening with new spirit, “I 
came in ahead, your hunter fell a little behind 
Jupiter.” 

«But try him now, his speed will be of use to 
us both,” was the laughing reply. ‘My mother 
will be impatient, and her anger may prove worse 
to bear than old Turner’s, let me tell you.” 

He put his horse into a quick canter, and my 
pony stretched himself vigorously to keep up. 

‘But please leave us to ourselves!” I pleaded, 
breathless, with a new dread; ‘‘I do not wish to 
go with you to Lady Catharine!” 

**Well—no, I am afraid her ladyship might 
prove formidable, were she to be surprised after 
that fashion a second time,” he replied, slightly 
checking his hunter, ‘I only propose to see you 
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and Jupiter safe in some avenue of the park, 
where you can scamper home in safety. I must 
be at the Hail before Lady Catharine, or this 
escapade will be difficult to account for.” 

My cheek grew hot with mortified pride, I felt 
that he was afraid of some annoyance, perhaps 
ashamed of having returned for me. Without a 
word I drew in Jupiter with a suddenness that 
made him leap—wheeled him on one side and 
dashed through the woods, leaving the gentle- 
man, for the moment, unconscious of my deser- 
tion. 

He followed directly, urging his hunter to a 
run, and calling after me as he dashed through 
the trees. I took no heed, and gave back no 
answer, the blood was burning in my temples; 
I felt my lips curve and quiver with insulted 
pride. No man or boy living should speak to 
me, or look at me who was ashamed to do it 
before all the world. Then my heart began to 
ache even in its wrath, I had thought so well of 
him, his interest in my loneliness, his brave fight 
with the hounds—why, why did he exert so much 
tender strength in my behalf to wound me so 
cruelly afterward? He was by my side, but I 
kept my head averted with girlish wilfulness, 
expressing my displeasure like any other spoiled 
child, but with more rudeness. 

‘¢ Will you not tell me why you ran away?” he 
said, attempting to rest one hand upon my saddle 
as he cantered by me. 

Oh, how I longed to lift my pretty riding-whip 
and strike him hard across the face, I think the 
act would have appeased me. 

‘Say, child, will you explain this bit of very 
bad manners?” he urged, evidently determined 
to provoke me to some reply. 

“Child!” This was too much, the whole taunt 
stung me into speech. I checked Jupiter, and felt 
the fire leap into my face as it was turned toward 
my persecutor. He looked grave, offended. 

‘Because I wish to ride alone: I’m not used 
to company, and don’t want any, especially of 
persons who are afraid or ashamed of being kind 
to me,” I said, half crying amid my fiery vexa- 
tion. 

*T am not afraid, and am not ashamed,” he 
answered, gravely; ‘‘yet you cannot understand, 
child, for with all that fierce temper you are but 
a child!” 

*‘I am more than twelve—thirteen, fourteen, 
for what any one knows,” I said, half blinding 
myself with tears. ‘‘I understand what it is just 
as well as you can tell me, you are afraid of that 
haughty person, your mother. You are not quite 
satisfied with having braved the hounds before a 
whole crowd of people, for a little girl who has 





only Mr. Turner to care for her. Oh, yes, I 
know—I could feel that without knowing!” 

“Strange child,” he said, with a grave smile. 
‘*Who taught you all this, so young, and without 
the faith becoming this girlish beauty?” 

The anger was burning out in my heart, there 
was something manly and reproving in his calm 
seriousness that subdued me. He reached out 
his hand, while the smile brightened all over his 
face. 

‘Come, let us be friends—you cannot keep 
angry with me, because I have not deserved it!” 

I gave him my hand, he stooped in his saddle 


‘as if to press his lips upon it, but checked the 


impulse, and, holding it tight an instant, let it 
drop, saying very earnestly, 

“IT would not have wounded you for the 
world.” 

That instant the undergrowth close by us was 
sharply parted, and Turner broke into the path 
on which we had paused. 

I felt the blood leave my face, and, for the first 
time, trembled at the sight of my benefactor. 
The old man looked sternly across me to George 
Irving, whom he neither saluted nor addressed, 
but, taking Jupiter by the bit, said in a deep, 
husky voice, that made the heart die in my 
bosom, 

**Zana, come away!” 

I dropped the bridle, and covering my face 
with both gauntleted hands, cowered down upon 
my saddle with a keen sense of the humiliation 
which he was witnessing. 

I listened breathlessly. 

«Turner, if you will let the pony move on, I 
will dismount and lead my hunter while we have 
a little talk.” 

It was Irving’s voice, and I listened breath- 
lessly for the reply. Some seconds passed before 
it came, Turner’s throat seemed husky. 

«« To-morrow, Mr. George, I’ll be at the Hall,” 
he said, ‘‘and then as much talk as pleases you; 
but now I must take this child home.” 

** But she seems terrified, you will not—surely 
you will not be harsh with her?” 

“Harsh with her! with Zana—was I ever 
harsh to you in my life, little one?” urged forth 
the old man, and the husky voice was broken up 
with tenderness. 

I uncovered my face, and holding out both 
hands to the old man, turned toward young 
Irving. ‘You know how wrong I have been— 
see how forgiving, how kind, how good he is!” 

The old man’s face began to work. The fine 
wrinkles quivered over his cheek and around his 
mouth, a sure sign of emotion in him. He lifted 
my two gloved hands and kissed them fondly; 
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all at once he dropped my hands and went up to; ‘It would indeed,” said the old man, looking 
Irving. fondly in my face. ‘God help us—this is a bad 
‘‘Mr. Irving—my dear Master George, forget? business! At any rate leave us now!” 
that you have seen her—forget all about it—pro-} The young man turned, bent his head, and 
mise me that you will.” wheeling his hunter, disappeared. 
‘¢ That would be difficult,” answered the youth, (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
glancing at me with a smile. 
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He who thinks an honest maid 
Lovelier than an artful belle; 

Makes not trifling all his trade, 
Though he likes it quite as well. 

Whatsoe’er his fortune be, 

He’s the one—the one for me. 


He who loves to climb the hill, 
Loves all nature more than art; 

Loves to trace the gurgling rill: 
He it is who has my heart. 

Whatsoe’er his fortune be, 

He’s the one—the one for me. 





He who loves not dimpled cheeks 
More than beauty of the mind; 
He who after wisdom seeks, 
He who’s not to virtue blind. 
Whatsoe’er his fortune be, 
He’s the one—the one for me. 


He it is, whose love will stand, 
When once fastened on its prize. 

Yes, such an one shall have my hand, 
And with it love that never dies. 

I care not what his fortune be, 

He’s the very one for me. ELVA, 





A WELCOME TO MAY. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 





I pip thee welcome, fairy May, 

Sweet harbinger of Summer hours, 

Thou comest, crowned with fragrant flowers, 
To drive our sadder thoughts away. 


Now tearful April taketh leave, 

And from her fertilizing showers 

Spring into birth the sweet May flowers, 
That we may floral chaplets weave— 





The voices of the cheerful Spring 
Are heard in every dell and grove, 
Through which the feathered songsters rove, 
Made vocal with their whispering. 


Then welcome to thee, fairy May! 
The fields put on their robes of green, 
The air is quiet and serene, 

And not a cloud obscures the day. 





LILLY LEE. 





BY REV. G. W. ROGERS. 





We have parted in sadness 
With pale Lilly Lee; 

But her dim eye in gladness 
A bright band shall see— 

She will go to inherit, 
A home with her God, 

In the land of the spirit, 
No mortal hath trod. 





We shall meet with sweet Lilly, 
On that distant shore; 

Where the fever and madness 
Of life will be o’er. 

There her form, that has faded, 
In beauty shall bloom, 

Where no hearts ere are shaded 
With sorrow and gloom. 

















THE FAIRY WIFE. 





BY MES. H. JERMYN. 





“T never had a dear gazelle 
To woo me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.”—Moore. 


A MERCHANT married a fairy. He was so 
manly, so earnest, so energetic, and so loving, 
that her heart was constrained toward him, and 
she gave up her heritage in Fairyland to accept 
the lot of a woman. 

They were married; they were happy; and 
the early months glided away like the vanishing 
pageantry ofa dream. But before the year was 
over he had returned to his affairs; -they were 
important and pressing, and occupied more and 
more of his time. Yet every evening, as he 
hastened back to her side, she felt weariness of 
absence more than repaid by the delight of his 
presence. She sat at his feet and sang to him, 
and prattled away the remnant of care that lin- 
gered in his mind. 

But his cares multiplied. The happiness of 
many families depended on him. His affairs 
were vast and complicated, and they kept him 
longer away from her. All the day, while he 
was amidst his bales of merchandize she roamed 
along the banks of a sequestered stream, weaving 
bright fancy pageantries, or devising any gaieties 
with which to charm his troubled spirit. A bright 
and sunny being, she comprehended nothing of 
care. Life was bounding in her. She knew not 
the disease of reflection; she felt not the per- 
plexities of life. To sing and to laugh—to leap 
the stream and beckon him to leap after her, as 
he used in the old lover days, when she would 
conceal herself from him in the folds of a water 
lily—to tantalize and enchant him with a thou- 
sand capricious coquetries—this was her idea of 
how they should live; and when he gently re- 
fused to join her in these child-like gambols, and 
told her of the serious work that awaited him, 
she raised her soft blue eyes to him in baby 
wonderment, not comprehending what he meant, 
but acquiescing, with a sigh, because he said it. 
She acquiesced, but a soft sadness fell upon her. 
Life to her was love, and nothing more. A soft 
sadness also fell upon him. Life to him was 
love, and something more; and he saw with re- 
gret that she did not comprehend it. The wall 
of care, raised by busy hands, was gradually 





shutting him out from her. If she visited him 
during the day, she found herself a hindrance, 
and retired. When he came to her at sunset he 
came pre-occupied. She sat at his feet, loving 
his anxious face. He raised tenderly the golden 
ripple of loveliness that fell in ringlets on her 
neck, and kissed her soft beseeching eyes; but 
there was a something in his eyes, a remote look, 
as if his soul were afar, busy with other things, 
which made her little heart almost burst with 
uncomprehended jealousy. 

She would steal up to him at times when he 
was absorbed in calculations, and, throwing her 
arms round his neck, woo him from his thought. 
A smile, revealing love in its very depths would 
brighten his anxious face, as for a moment he 
pushed aside the world, and concentrated all his 
being in one happy feeling. 

She could win moments from him—she could 
not win his life—she could charm—she could not 
occupy him! The painful truth came slowly over 
her, as the deepening shadows fall upon a sunny 
day, until at last it is night: night, with her stars 
of infinite beauty, but without the lustre and 
warmth of day. 

She drooped; and on her couch of sickness 
her keen-sighted love perceived, through all his 
ineffable tenderness, that same remoteness in his 
eyes, which proved that, even as he sat there 
grieving, and apparently absorbed in her, there 
still came dim remembrances of care to vex and 
occupy his soul. 

“It were better I were dead,” she thought; 
“IT am not good enough for him.” Poor child! 
Not good enough, because her simple nature 
knew not the manifold perplexities, the hind- 
rances of incomplete life! Not good enough, be- 
cause her whole life was scattered! 

And so she breathed herself away, and left her 
husband to all his gloom of care, made tenfold 
darker by the absence of those gleams of ten- 
derness which before had fitfully irradiated life. 
The night was starless, and he alone. 

Our fairy tale is an apologue, reader. Can 
you not guess its secret meaning? 
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TRAVELLING BAG. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR,. 





MATERIALS.—Three-quarters of a yard of 
French canvass, about five inches wide; thirty 
- yards of straw beading, four skeins of black 
Berlin wool, four of light scarlet, four of darker 
ditto, six of light green, six of darker, and twelve 
of a shade darker still. For making up the bag, 
half a yard of green silk, to match any one of 
the shades of wool, a piece of stout cardboard, 
ribbon for strings, and either narrow ribbon or 
straw trimming to conceal the joining of the can- 
vass and silk. 

Sew over the ends of the canvass, and, holding 
the end of the straw over two threads, cover it 
completely with black wool, taking the stitches 
across the straw. At the end of the row, turn 
the straw round, and work down the next line 
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of two threads in cross-stitch, with the darkest 
green wool, thus:—> 2 stitches, miss 1, 1 stitch, 
miss 1,2 stitches, miss 1, 4 times, 2 stitches, 
miss 1, 1 stitch. End the row with a single 
stitch across the braid, like the black ones. 

Observe that, when a stitch is missed, two 
threads, with one space between them, are left, 
the straw appearing in all the missing parts. 

8rd row: Same shade. Turn the straw round, 
and work in the opposite direction. 1 stitch 
across, like the black, miss 1, 2 stitches, miss 
8, 2 stitches, 4 times, miss 1, 2 stitches, miss 
1, take one straight stitch. 

4th: Next shade. Turn. 1 straight stitch, 
miss 2, 8 stitches, miss 5,4 4 times. End 
( with two stitch 
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6th: Lightest shade. Turn 1 stitch, miss 3, 1 
stitch, (which should be over the centre of the 
five missed in the last row) miss 3, 4 4 times, 1 
stitch, miss 8. A straight stitch at the end. 

6th: Like 4th. 7th: Like 8rd. 8th: Like 
Qnd. 9th: Like Ist. 

10th; With the darkest red 4 2 stitches, miss 
1, 4 to the end. 

llth: Lighter red. 4 2 stitches opposite the 
missed one and the 2nd of the two; miss 1, 4 
repeat. 

12th: Dark red. Exactly like the 10th. Re- 
peat these twelve rows until the piece of can- 
vass is completely worked, then sew the ends 





together; cut out an oblong bit of cardboard, 
pointed at the ends, and cover it with silk; let it 
be such a size that the canvass will exactly fit it. 
Sew on the cardboard, and also a piece of the 
silk, to form the bag at the top of the embroidery. 
This must have a cord run in, to draw it, and a 
handle must also be worked on canvass, from the 
9th row to the 13th inclusive. This handle is to 
be lined with silk and stiffened with a wire, which 
is to be concealed in it. Ribbon, about one and 
a half inches wide, quilled very full indeed, should 
be sewed, to conceal the joining of the corners 
and the silk bag. 
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OF FLOWERS. 





BY MES. A. F. LAW. 





Spirit of Poesy—wake from thy slumbers— 

Rouse a Promethean flame in my numbers! 

How can I lure thee with winning caresses? 

How charm thee forth from thy hidden recesses? 

Aid me to sing of the loved of my heart, 

Whose image doth ne’er from my bosom depart. 

She thrills me with transport—awakens such bliss— 

’T were vain to portray a devotion like this. 

In sorrow—she beams like a star on the Ocean, 

Which guides the frail barque ’mid the waves’ fierce 
commotion. 

In gladness, she hovers—a fairy dream—round me, 

Still bright’ning the beacons of hope, that surround 
me. 





Aid me to picture, in tints clear and warm, 

Her beauty so witching in spirit and form! 

Say, that her voice—like a lute’s softest notes— 

Is music most rapt’rous when o’er me it floats. 

Spirit of Love, gently breathe on these flowers! 

Bathe them with perfume most rare from thy bowers! 

Affection unchanging encircles their leaves, 

And truth’s diamond cluster—’mid them enwreathes, 

Twine with these buds—fondest hopes of my heart, 

Where no other feeling of earth bears a part. 

Spirit of good! Blessings pour, without measure, 

On her whom this heart owns its first, dearest trea- 
sure! 





LOVE, THE ARTIST. 





BY W. Cc. BENNETT. 





“On, Art, unto my longing eyes,” 
I said, “her charms forever give; 
In that sweet life that never dies 
Forever let her beauty live.” 
And Art his eager pencil plied 
To paint her charms, all charms above: 
But soon, “In vain I strive,” he cried; 
“Oh, who can paint her—who but Love?” 


I turned to Fancy—“To my sight,” 

I murmured, “from the glowing air 
Oh, let her gaze my soul delight, 

As if she breathed before me there!” 





At Fancy’s call her image came— 

Oh, not her charms, all charms above! 
Poor Fancy’s ery was but the same— 

“Oh, who can paint her—who but Love?” 


Then mighty Love, with laughing joy, 
The pencil seized with wild delight, 
And ere I well could mark the bay, 
She laughed in life before my sight! 
Oh, who like him such brows could draw, 
Such dark, deep eyes, all eyes above— 
Like him could paint the charms I saw? 
Oh, who can paint her—who but Love? 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


FasnionaBte Wattzing.—In Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine for March, we find the following 
severe, but not undeserved remarks on fashionable 
waltzing. The writer, after speaking of the orignal 
plain waltz, which even Byron denounced, and cha- 
racterizing it as the least objectionable and most 
graceful of the waltzes, proceeds as follows: 


“The character of the waltz gradually became 
changed. From a graceful rotatory motion, it de- 
generated into a Bacchic movement, similar, no 
doubt, to the first Thespian performances, which 
were intended, as scholars tell us, to be in honor of 
the young Lyzus. Then came the galoppe, which 
was a@ still further manifestation of the triumphal 
processions of Ariadne. Dancing, as one of the fine 
arts, now received its virtual death blow. You saw 
an infuriated-looking fellow throw his arm round a 
girl’s waist, and rush off with her as if he had been 
one of the troop of Romulus abducting a reluctant 
Sabine. Sabina, however, made no remonstrance, 
but went along with him quite cordially. They 
pursued a species of bat-like race round the room— 
jerking, flitting, backing, and pirouetting, without 
rule, and without any vestige of grace, until breath 
failed them, and the panting virgin was pulled up 
short on the arm of her perspiring partner. 

“This, however, called for a reform; and it was 
reformed. But what? By the introduction of the 
polka—the favorite dance, and no wonder, of the 
Casinos. View it philosophically, and you find it to 
be neither more nor less than the nuptial dance 
of Bacchus and Ariadne. Our mothers or grand- 
mothers were staggered, and some of them shocked, 
at the introduction of the ballet in the opera-houses. 
What would they say now, could they see one of 
their female descendants absolutely in the embrace 
of some hairy animal—fronting him—linked to him 
—drawn to him—her head reclining on his shoulder, 
and he perusing her charms—executing the most 
ungraceful of all possible movements, at the will of 
a notorious Tomnoddy? No doubt everything is in- 
nocent, and the whole dance is conducted—no one 
side at least—with perfect purity of idea. But, 
somehow or other, these grapplings, squeezings, and 
approximations, look rather 6dd in the eyes of the 
unprejudiced spectator; and we, who have seen the 
the feats of Egyptians Almas almost surpassed in 
British ball-rooms, may be pardoned for expressing 
our conviction, that a little—nay, a good deal—.aore 
of feminine reserve than is presently practised, would 
be vastly advantageous to the young ladies wh» re- 
sort to those haunts which they have been taught to 
consider as the matrimonial bazaar.” 


In this concluding warning we join. The young 
ladies, who think to win admirers by waltzing, make 
@ grievous mistake, No sensible husband was ever 
won by the agility with which a belle performed the 
Polka, much less the Schottish. It will be noticed that 
Blackwood’s indignation is aroused by the former 
waltz entirely. This requires an explanation. The 
Schottish is not danced in England, in respectable 
society; and we presume, therefore, that the writer 





never saw it. We are told, though we are not quite 
sure, that it is never seen at private parties even on 
the Continent. Had Blackwood ever witnessed thig 
ungraceful, not to say disgusting waltz, his animad- 
versions, we have no doubt, would have been far 
more severe. It is a dance fit only for Bacchantes, 
One can realize the possibility of such a waltz origi- 
nating nowhere except in the orgies of inebriated 
wantons. 

We have known so many young men, and they the 
most refined and intelligent, to cease going to balls 
or dancing parties at all, in consequence of their 
disgust at the Schottish, that we are heartily glad 
to find that it is going out of fashion. In the very 
best society it never was fashionable. But in many 
circles, otherwise well-bred, it somehow obtained a 
footing, we suspect through the recommendations 
of vulgar and impudent foreign dancing-masters, 
Young ladies danced it without any thought of 
wrong, and even yet, perhaps, are generally igno- 
rant of the light in which honorable men regard it. 





Corsets, on SHovtperR Srraps.—It is a false 
delicacy, we think, which prevents the truth, on 
certain subjects, being imparted to our sex in print. 
For example, the reason why shoulder-straps, or 
properly fitting corsets ought to be worn by every 
woman, is one. Nervous disorders among females 
are known to be increasing. Why? Physicians 
unanimously answer it is because of the weight of 
the skirts, which presses down the organs of the 
body, and consequently deranges them. More than 
one half the women in our great cities are said, by 
the profession, to have some variety of disease pro- 
duced in this way: and every description of such 
disorder more or less deranges the nerves, beside 
afflicting the victim in other ways, and often pro- 
ducing consumption. The remedy for this is to 
wear shoulder-straps, or properly made corsets. If 
shoulder-straps ‘make the wearer stoop, or if they 
are annoying, (as to some persons they are) then a 
French corset, in which thin whalebones are woven, 
and made to fit the person, should be substituted. 
For a corset, thus made, distributes the weight of 
the skirts over the entire upper part of the persons 
instead of confining it to the waist, as is the case 
when neither shoulder-strap nor corsets are worn. 
The ordinary corset we cannot recommend. The 
large bones in it box up the figure, so to speak, 
and are often exceedingly injurious. Every proper 
corset ought to be pliant, and the real French ones 
are, What are called French corsets need not come 
from Paris, however, for they can be made in this 
country on the same principle. Nor should the 
corset be worn too tight. In fact, tight-lacing and 
corsets, though frequently associated together, have 
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nothing necessarily in common. We have seen as 
much tight dressing among girls who wore no cor- 
sets as among those who did. The correct corset, 
which spreads out over the hip, and thus supports 
the skirts, is altogether more healthy than no corset, 
or perhaps than even shoulder-straps, for the weight 
of the skirts, in the latter case, frequently contracts 
the chest, by inducing stooping, while a properly 
made corset, fitting the figure, and not laced so as 
to contract the ribs, has none of these disadvantages. 
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White, Red and Black. By Francis and Theresa 
Pulszky. 2 vole New dork: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber.—In these two neat volumes, we have the 
best book of American travels, which has, perhaps, 
ever been published. ‘The Pulszkys, it will be re- 
membered, accompanied Kossuth in his visit to this 
country. It seems that the wife kept a diary, which 
forms the principal portion of the work, the remain- 
* ing chapters being by the husband, and consisting 
of an account of our federal and state constitutions, 
of education, of slavery, and of other matters inte- 
resting to political economists and statesmen. The 
part contributed by Madame Pulszky is chatty, 
lively, sensible, and womanly. The chapters by her 
husband are the most candid and appreciative any 
foreign tourist has yet written. In a few instances 
we notice blunders in fact, but they are not more 
frequent than the excitement and hurry of the visit 
will explain. With some of the opinions we cannot 
entirely coincide. The Pulszkys form a striking 
contrast, however, to those travellers, who find as 
much fault with Americans for not eating an egg 
a la Anglaise, as an American travelling in India 
would with the Hindoos for their Suttees and their 
Juggernaut. It will be a long while, we fear, before 
another book, equally fair, will be written. It ought 
to have an immense sale. 


Agatha’s Husband. By the author of “ Olive.” 1 
vol, New York: Harper & Brothers.—After the 
author of “Jane Eyre,” the author of “Olive” takes 
next rank, in our estimation, among British female 
novelists. Her present work is altogether the most 
powerful she has written. From the first chapter to 
the last the story keeps the reader breathlessly in- 
terested. The characters also are well drawn. Anne, 
Agatha, her husband, the Major, Carrie, the Duke, 
and the old Squire are admirable, each in his or 
her way. But there is too much gloom throughout. 
Scarcely a bit of sunshine is let in on the picture, 
which wants consequently the relief, and, therefore, 
the freshness of perfect nature. All Agatha’s misery 
is made to spring, moreover, from her husband’s re- 
fusal to confide in her, a refusal which, under the 
circumstances, was an insult, instead of being, as the 
author regards it, a heroic act. No true woman but 
would feel outraged by such conduct on the part of 
one she loved. Only a characterless simpleton would 





have faith in a man, who acted as if he had no faith 
in her. This moral defect, so to speak, is the great 
error of the novel. The more than redeeming cha- 
racteristic is the lofty, yet truthful idea of love in- 
culeated, yet love without sickly sentimentalism. 


Thoughts of Fancy. By Ella Rod 1 vol. New 
York: J. 8. Taylor.—One of our own 7‘ valued 
contributors. It is a natural, easy, w e or two 
exceptions, unpretending volume, full Of quiet and 
rich talent. The “Wisdom of all the Thoughts” is 
most to our fancy, and reminds us of something in 
this Magazine last year, by the same authoress—we 
forgot the title—which we looked upon as a gem, 
But we do not like the attempted satire on female 
writers, either in the spirit or execution. Satirical 
talent must be accompanied by a very bad temper 
to be at all poignant, and that, we are certain, Miss 
Ella Rodman does not possess. As for the very fan- 
ciful description of Magazine publishers, that strikes 
us in equally bad taste, and equally wide of the truth. 
During twelve years of uninterrupted literary in- 
tercourse with publishers, the lady editor—for she 
wishes to be responsible for this notice—has never 
found a single publisher who answered to the cari- 
catures in this volume. But as we said before, satire 
or even graceful caricature, require a superabund- 
ance of dashing wit, and a degree of ill-nature that 
would be unfeminine and unlovely in any female. 

Villette. By the author of “Jane Eyre.” 1 vol, 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—Though this novel 
is, perhaps, superior to any one published this season, 
it is not near so good as either “Shirley” or “Jane 
Eyre.” Indeed those who seek for brisk incident 
in a fiction will lay down the book disappointed. 
Even others, with tastes less morbid for stimulants, 
will find the first third of the volume dull reading. 
But when the reader gets fairly into the story, the 
minute truth of the detail, the originality of the real 
characters, the powerful style, and the deep earnest- 
ness of the author will quite absorb him or her, so 
that laying down the book unfinished will be found 
almost impossible. The heroine reminds us, in many 
things, of Jane Eyre. She is the same strong-minded 
woman, yet when she comes within the sphere of a 
strong-minded man, she becomes, in a similar man- 
ner, his “loving satellite,” to quote from one of the 
old poets. 

Amaranth Blooms: a Collection of Embodied Poeti- 
cal Thoughts. By Mrs. 8. 8. Smith. lvol. Utica; 
J. N. Fuller & Co.—We have here a delicate little 
volume of poems, from one of our contributors, a 
book as praiseworthy in the getting up as in the 
contents. Mrs. Smith writes always with grace, and 
often with power. She has the true poetic feeling, 
an inborn ear for rythm, and a fancy ever ready to 
answer the demands of her subject. The volume is 
dedicated in a neat inscription, to her “ Affectionate 
Friends,” in which class we are proud to rank our- 
selves and the fifty thousand readers of the “Na- 
tional.” Not the least merit of these poems is the 
deep religious sentiment pervading them, 
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Letters to Country Girls, By Jane G. Swisshelm. 
1 vol. New York: J. C. Riker —We most heartily 
recommend this book, for though crotchetty in one 
or two particulars, it contains, on the whole, more 
sound sen the shape of practical advice to 
young wold we ever before saw put between 
the co Ofya duodecimo. The style, too, is racy, 
and cn of subjects capital. Nearly every 
thing inte ng to the sex is discussed. For ex- 
ample, the heads of several chapters, taken at ran- 
dom, are as follows:—“ Housekeeping,” ‘Country 
Feasting,” “Flowers and Trees,” “Personal Clean- 
liness,” “Tea, Coffee, and Saleratus,” “Lilies and 
the Language of Flowers,” “The Heart and Lungs,” 
“Useless Sewing,” “Filial Piety,” “Riding-Dresses 
and Riding,” “Bathing and a Case of Consump- 
tion.” There are twenty-eight such chapters, all 
good, except one on dress-making, for Mrs. 8S. seems 
to entertain the absurd idea that taste in dress and 
tight-lacing are convertible terms. Mr. Riker has 
published the volume in a very pretty style, with 
two neat illustrations. 


Nick of the-Woods. By R. M. Bird, M.D. 1 
vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber—A 
revised edition of what we have always considered 
Dr. Bird’s best fiction. With all the absorbing in- 
terest of Cooper’s Indian tales, “ Nick of the Woods” 
has the merit of being true to life. Bird’s red-men, 
for example, are real savages, not ideal creatures. 

Nathan also is a powerful original creation. We re- 
* member, even yét, the profound interest this fiction 
created in us when it first appeared, fifteen years 
ago; and we find, on a fresh perusal, that it was not 
our boyish enthusiasm, but the positive merits of 
the book, which awoke that interest. The publisher 
issues the volume in elegant style, with two capital 
illustrations. 


A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. 
1 vol, New York: Harper & Brothers.—In this neat 
little volume, we have the first successful attempt, 
which has ever been made, to narrate the early his- 
tory of England in a style suited to the comprehen- 
sion of a child, yet with that broad effect necessary 
to impart correct views of the social and political 
condition of our mother country a thousand years 
ago. We recommend every mother to purchase the 
book, in order to introduce it among her children. 
It is quite as interesting as most fairy tales, and is a 
hundred times more instructive. 


A Stray Yankee in Texas. By J. Paxton. 1 vol, 
New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—As mirth- 
moving a book as we have read for months. The 
author writes like one-who has witnessed all he 
describes. He wields, moreover, a graphic pen, which 
brings vividly up the wild and reckless, yet fun- 
abounding life of the frontier. Two excellent illus- 
trations adorn the volume. 

Abbott's History of Nero. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothere.—Another of Abbott’s delightful 
historical books for the young. 





Ellen Linn. A Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott, 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.—Many a 
young heart will beat high at the announcement of 
this volume, which is a sequel to that charming 
story, “Rodolphus.” The Franconia series of books 
for juveniles is, beyond question, the best before the 
public, for Abbott is equally successful in impart- 
ing a moral and in fascinating the attention of his 
readers. The publishers, moreover, continue to get 
up the volumes in a style of such beauty, that often 
young people, who would not be attracted otherwise, 
are won by the elegance of the binding and illus. 
trations, and so induced to read. 


Interviews, Memorable and Useful, from Diary and 
Memory Reproduced. By Rev. 8S. H. Cox, D. D. 1 
vol, New York: Harper ¢ Brothers.—The author 
of this volume is an eminent Presbyterian divine 
of Brooklyn. The interviews recorded are five in 
number, one with Dr. Chalmers, another with Dr, 
Emmons, a third with John Quincy Adams, a fourth 
with two pseudo-aposties, and the fifth with a 
“fashionable lady,” as Dr. Cox calls her, of Calais, 
in France. All are interesting. But the interview 
with Dr. Chalmers is especially so, and will repay 
any person for purchasing the book. 


Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and 
William. 1vol. New York: Harper & Brothers,— 
The Brothers Humboldt have established such a 
world-wide reputation, that this volume will be 
hailed with general gratification. The biographies 
have been translated and arranged, by Juliette 
Bauer, from the German of Klencke Schlesier. 
Portraits of the two eminent brothers adorn the 
volume. 


The History of the Royal Dauphin, Louis XVII, 
of France. With Engravings. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The absurd story, got up lately 
about an Indian preacher being the son of Marie 
Antoinette, is entirely exploded in this volume. If 
we are not to believe that the Dauphin in question 
died in the Temple, we might as well burn all our 
histories and discredit all testimony of every kind. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


We have been so frequently applied to for new, or 
useful household receipts, that hereafter we shall, if 
possible, publish a number of them every month. 

To Clean Oil Paintings, mix an ounce of spirits of 
turpentine with an ounce of spirits of wine; with 
this mixture wash the paintings gently with cotton 
wool; then wash with turpentine alone; if there are 
any stains which this will not remove, the paintings 
are to be washed with an infusion of kali; when dry, 
put on a thin varnish, composed of two ounces of 
mastic dissolved in six ounces of turpentine; at the 
end of a few days another coat of varnish, such as 
is sold by color-makers for oil paintings. 
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Jo Dry Flowers.—Take some fine white silver 
sand; wash it repeatedly until all dirt is removed 
and the water remains tlear; dry it thoroughly, and 
half fill a stone flower-pot; in this, stick freshly 
gathered flowers when they are dry, and cover com- 
pletely, taking care not to injure the leaves. Place 
the vessel in the sun, or in a room where a fire is 
kept, and let it remain until the flowers are perfectly 
dry; then carefully remove the sand, and clean with 
a feather brush. The process succeeds best with 
single flowers. 

Veal Cuke.—Boil six eggs hard, cut the yolks in 
two, and lay some of the pieces in the bottom of the 
pot; shake in a little chopped parsley, some slices of 
veal and ham; then add eggs again, shaking in after 
each some chopped parsley, with pepper and salt, till 
the pot is full. Put in water enough to cover it, lay 
on it an ounce of butter, tie over with a double paper, 
and bake for an hour; then press it close together 
with a spoon, and let it stand till cold. In a small 
mould this makes a very pretty side dish for supper. 

A Charlotte—Cut as many thin slices of white 
bread as will cover the bottom and line the sides of 
a baking dish, but first rub it thick with butter. Put 
apples in thin slices into the dish, in layers, till full, 
strewing sugar between, and bits of butter. In the 
meantime soak as many slices of bread as will cover 
the whole in warm milk, over which lay a plate and 
a weight to keep the bread close on the apples. 
Bake slowly three hours. To a middle-sized dish 
use half pound of butter in the whole. 

To Make an Orange Salad, cut a dozen fine ripe 

oranges into slices, without peeling; then let the 
slices fall as you cut them into either a silver punch 
bow! or a porcelain one that will stand fire. Sprinkle 
over them a teaspoonful of pounded cinnamon and 
a quarter of a pound of lump sugar. Pour over the 
whole a pint of Cognac brandy. Set fire to the 
spirit, and stir it as long as it will burn. When the 
flame expires, help the salad round while hot. 
* To Clean a Carpet.—Have it carefully beaten and 
laid down; rub over with a brush dipped in ox-gall 
and a little water. When this is done, use plenty of 
cold water, still brushing; remove the moisture with 
a large sponge, and rub as dry as possible with clean, 
coarse cloths. The stains that will not yield to this 
process, rub with fullers earth and soap made into a 
paste with spirits of turpentine; allow this to dry, 
and then carefully brush off. 

To Clean Black Silk, sponge it with water and ox 
gall on both sides; then rinse in clean water, and 
dry it in the open air. Then sponge slightly on the 
wrong side with a thin solution of isinglass, and 
brush it on the right side with a very soft brush in 
the direction of the selvage way of the silk. The 
proportions are, one pint of boiling water to three- 
fourths of a pint.of ox-gall. 

To Preserve Picture-Framee from Flies.— Boil three 
or four leeks in a pint of water; then, with a gilding 
brush, wash over with the liquid. It will do no in- 
jury to the gilded frames. 


Ttalian Salad.—Pick the white portion of a cold 
fowl from the bones, in small flakes; pile it in the 
centre of a dish, and pour over it a good salad mix- 
ture, made of hard eggs, mustard, vinegar, and a 
large proportion of cream. Make a ound with 
salad of any kind, laying the wie iled eggs, 
cut in rings, on the top as a chain. 

The use of the marigold flower i 
has for some reason gone out of fashi modern 
cooks. The flowers well dried, and aves re- 
duced to powder, will be found to impart a very 
agreeable and delicate flavor, with the advantage of 
the material being cheaply and easily procured. 

An excellent Cement. for uniting broken glass may 
be made by dissolving in a pipkin over the fire, 
(taking especial care it does not boil over) one ounce 
of isinglass in two wineglasses of spirits of wine. 
This will be a transparent glue. 

A little warm Olive Oil is often efficacious in re- 
moving temporary deafness. Put in a few drops in 
a teaspoon, and place in the ear a bit of cotton. If 
after this the deafness continues, we would advise 
your application to a medical man. 

White Kid Shoes may be cleaned in the same 
manner as gloves, by spirits of turpentine. Rub 
them well with a flannel dipped in this, or in spirits 
of hartshorn. In all our principal cities there are 
shops, where they are cleaned for a trifle. 

To Make Rose Beads.—Beat the petals of red roses 
in an iron mortar for some hours, till they form a 
black paste, then roll into beads, and dry. They 
become hard, take a fine polish, and are very frag- 
rant. 

Salt of Wormwood or Chalk will remove the stain 
of mildew from muslin. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


WE give, this month, a splendid steel engraving 
of the latest fashions, the patterns having been re- 
ceived from Paris in advance. Our descriptions of 
the spring and early summer styles will be found 
very full and complete. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Waite CHALArs, with three 
deep flounces striped with blue. Corsage low, with 
short sleeves, and over it is worn a “waistcoat 
fichu,” as it is termed, of thin muslin, with the 
sleeves, front, and polka embroidered. This is a 
beautiful finish to a summer dress. Bonnet of 
French gimp, trimmed with wide blue ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine Dress oF DELICATE Dove 
COLORED Si1Lk, trimmed with three deep flounces, 
pinked in scallops at the edges. Corsage open and 
low in front. Mantilla of black lace, on which is 
run several rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, and 
finished at the edge with two rows of wide black 
lace. Bonnet of white crape, trimmed on the out- 
side with a branch of apple-blossoms a wreath of 
the same surrounding the face on the inside. 








GeneRAL RemMARKS.—Nearly all the new patterns 
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for dresses come in robes @ disposition, that is with 
wreaths, &c, &c., running around the skirt, or with 
flounces woven in the same way. This style is not 
so much in favor, however, in silks as with tissues, 
grenadine and other thin materials. 

As to ye dress, it varies almost without 
limit, ts itself to the air, the physiognomy, 
and f the person who is to wear it. The 
open displaying an elegant chemisette, is 
probabl most popular, though for the warm 
summer weather, those made low in the neck, with 
@ waistcoat fichu like that of our fashion plate, or 
with a small cape, will be most in favor. 

The quantity of small flounces has disappeared, 
to give place to wider ones, which usually number 
only three, though five are sometimes worn. 

It is certain that during the forthcoming season, 
lace will be more generally fashionable than at any 
former period. It is worn on every article of dress 
on which it can be placed, and is now becoming a 
most expensive article of the toilet. This new im- 
pulse has been given by the French Empress, who 
is very fond of this graceful addition to her dress, 
and as it is a most becoming fashion, it has been 
very universally adopted. Bonnets, mantillas, sleeves 
and collars, are covered with it. 

Scarrs of tulle illusion are very fashionable, and 
beaittiful for full dress. Scarfs of this description 
are usually simply hemmed at the ends and up the 
sides; but some have, above the hem, a small run- 
ning pattern executed in narrow white silk braid. 
Smill boas of ermine or swansdown are also em- 
ployed in evening dress for protecting the throat and 
chest. We have observed lately the revival of an 
old fashion, formerly very general in the ball-rooms, 
at the theatres, &c. We allude to small-fichus or 
pelerines of satin, trimimed round with swansdown. 
These haye recently been employed by ladies for 
throwing over the neck after dancing. For those 
who do not dance, a scarf of black or white lace 
forms an elegant adjunct to evening costume. The 
Algerian scarfs, and those of silk of various colors 
and richly embroidered, are also exceedingly fashion- 
able. 

We must not omit to notice a novelty in chaussure 
adapted for balls. It consists of a boot, which pre- 
sents perfectly the effect of a satin shoe and a silk 
stocking; the upper part being actually covered with 
a white silk stocking with open-work clocks. Boots 
of silk or satin have long been the favorite chaussure 
of ladies who excel in dancing the polka; but the 
boot we have mentioned possesses the advantage 
of giving support, without sacrificing the light and 
elegant effect of the satin slipper. White shoes or 
boots are, strictly speaking, the only ones admissable 
for dancing; but ladies who do not dance, frequently 
wear, in full evening dress, shoes of a color. cor- 
responding with that of the dress. These shoes may 
be ornamented with rosettes, or with large Moliere 
shoe-knots, trimmed with gold or silver. 

The mantilla called the Tatas, which is nearly 
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cireular and falls in full folds around the figure, is 
still much worn. Some are made simply of silk 
with a deep fringe, or have two or three rows of rich 
ribbon braid ran near the edge, whilst others are 
richly embroidered and trimmed with lace. Some 
of these Talma cloaks, of small size, have recently © 
been made in white muslin, with no other trimming 
than a scalloped edge, finished with bottom-hole 
stitch, The hood, drawn and tied with colored 
ribbon, adds to the elegance of these little cloaks, 
which are peculiarly well adapted to young ladies, 

For spring wear, some’new mantillas or cloaks, as 
they are now called, have been prepared in Paris, 
which are very popular. They are made of silk of 
an extremely thick and stout texture, and they may 
be trimmed with velvet, with lace, or with the same 
material as that composing the cloak itself. They 
are of short length, and at the shoulders they are 
gathered or plaited, and the fulness set on a small 
neck-piece, in the style worn some years ago. We 
have had an opportunity of seeing two cloaks of 
this new form—a form which appears to be at once 
elegant and convenient. One was of rich cameleon 
silk—viz: silk presenting a variety of lustrous shades 
of color. The trimming consisted of a row of black 
velvet, surmounted, at the distance of a small space, 
by a Grecian seroll pattern in very narrow velvet. 
The cloak was fastened at the throat by a bow of 
black velvet, with ends descending very low. What 
rendered this cloak exceedingly elegant was a hood 
of black lace, edged with lace nearly a quarter of a 
yard broad. The hood was fiat, and the lace with 
which it was edged fell over the shoulders, and 
formed a deep pelerine. This style of cloak may 
be appropriately worn in evening dress as a wrap 
for the opera, &c.; and the hood, when drawn over 
the head, presents the effect of a mantilla, owing to 
the drapery formed by the black lace which trims 
the hood. The other cloak was of very rich black 
silk, and trimmed with four rows of narrow stamped 
velvet. This velvet is about an inch in width, and 
two rows of it confined the plaits at the neck, and 
the edge of the lower row of velvet; a frill of pinked 
silk, gives the appearance of the cape. 

Those mantillas composed of lace and silk ap- 
plique are invariably of the pattern of that of our 
fashion plate. 

The style of Bonnets has not materially altered. 
If there is any change the fronts are deeper, and 
the sides more flaring, admitting of a wreath of fine 
flowers around the face. This fashion, however, is 
not becoming to every one. 

Cotiars or Honrron and other jaces, and French 
embroidery, are worn immensely large, and with deep 
points. 

Unver-SLEEvVES are trimmed with a profusion of 
lace, and ornamented with bows of ribbons. 

Caps are also trimmed with a profusion of ribbon , 
in small bows or loops placed in every conceivable 
place upon it, whilst, long streamers of lace and 
ribbon fall upon the shoulders, 
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